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“The War Horror” 


The Modern Army in Action 


This fascinating book has a vital lesson to 
America. It tells the “why” of many things 
in connection with this war, upon which there 
has been considerable doubt in the minds of 
many Americans. For example, do you know 
that $500,000 bought the control of a Nation; 
that the “Money Ring” decreed this war? Do 
you know who is really to blame ? All these sub¬ 
jects and many other important articles will be 
found in the 89 pages of this little book. It’s 
just the rightsize (5x7) to slip into your 
pocket and read while travelling — and the 
price is only ten cents, postpaid. Send now 
for your copy. 

THE FATHERLAND 

1123 Broadway New York City 
The 

German White Book 


By Major-General John F. O’Ryan 

Commanding N. Y. Division of National Guard 
AND 

Capt. W. D. A. Anderson, U. S. A. 

Corps of Engineers, formerly Instructor in Military Science at West Point 

An elementary study of the science of modern warfare which tells how the great 
armies are mobilized, how they are fed and how they are transported 

Introduction by Major-General Leonard Wood, U. S. A. 

As a practical study of military operations it will be of great interest to the layman, and 
of invaluable service to the officers and men of the National Guard, v> ho have no time to 
study or digest an advanced technical study of strategy. Much that has been printed in 
the daily press about the strategy of the great war is grotesque and improbable. This 
book will enable every one to easily follow the movements of the great armies and deter¬ 
mine their future action where lines are established by military precedent. 

8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage 14c. 

THE FATHERLAND, 1123 Broadway, New York 


There are many original telegrams and 
notes included in the pages of “The 
German White Book.” It would be im¬ 
possible to find a more authentic, truth¬ 
ful and actual account of the cause of 
this great and unfortunate European 
conflict. You need this book. It will 
help you to see the facts as they really 
are. It contains 32 pages of new and 
vitally interesting facts. 

The Price is Ten Cents 

The Fatherland n'™ YoTc.ty 



“WHAT GERMANY WANTS” 

A Reply to Bernhardi and Pan-Germanism 

By Edmund von Mach 

“This is by far the most persuasive of the Pro- 
German pleas before the bar of American public 
opinion.” — .tf m y. Independent. 

“A book like this should powerfully help to give 
the dispassionate turn so much needed to current 
discussions of the war.” — Boston Herald. 

4th Edition $1.10 Postpaid 

The Fatherland, 1123 Broadway, New York 


Germany and the War 

By Dr. BERNHARD DERNBURG 

Late Colonial Secretary of the German Empire 

Dr. Dernburg has often been called the best informed man in the world. He knows what he is 
talking about. His career as a financier, as an administrator, revealed a new genius in the economic 
and political life of today. Dr. Dernburg is in America now waging a brilliant campaign for Ger¬ 
many’s great cause. His articles in the principal publications in the United States have created a 
veritable sensation. They have made people think ; they have stirred them to action. Never before 
has a just cause been so ably interpreted. We have collected these powerful statements together in 
a single volume. We want every one to read this remarkable booklet. The price is only 

Ten Cents a Copy 

Send your order NOW and be sure that you will receive one. Any one can afford one of these 
pamphlets. Every one ought to have one. Do not let ten cents stand between you and the satis¬ 
faction you will derive from reading Dr. Dernburg’s writings. 

Send 10 cents to The Fatherland, 1123 Broadway, New York 
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THE “TIMES” IN DESPAIR 


T HE military situation in Europe had lapsed into a 
state of inertia that was wearing on the nerves. 
Matters took on the aspect of a drawn battle in the west¬ 
ern and in the eastern theaters of war, and a depression 
made itself felt among the friends of both sides, when the 
New York Times on December 15 unexpectedly boomed 
out with a two-column editorial that startled the purlieus 
of Times Square and fairly made the sparrows drop from 
the eaves with the echoes of its thunder. 

The Times announced that “Germany is doomed to 
sure defeat.” 

The next day a German cruiser squadron struck terror 
to the heart of every Englishman by bombarding the Brit¬ 
ish coast in defiance of ramparts of mines, shore batteries 
and the greatest fleet in the world, and shattered the tradi¬ 
tions of centuries upholding the invincibility of Great 
Britain to attack from the sea. 

Two days later the combined German and Austro-Hun¬ 
garian armies dealt the most staggering blow to the clay- 
footed colossus of Russia, sent millions of Cossack 
hordes flying in disorder, and recorded one of the great¬ 
est victories, if not one of the decisive battles of the 
world’s history. Again the next day, December 18, the 
Germans captured 23,000 allied troops in a campaign that 
Has not in months netted such an aggregation of casual¬ 
ties. 

That was the answer to the Times’ editorial about Ger¬ 
many being “overmatched in arms and desperately bat- 
tling against the hosts of three great powers, pouring out 
the blood of her heroic subjects and wasting her diminish¬ 
ing substance in a hopeless struggle.” 

We have heard said that Lord Northcliffe has acquired 
a controlling interest in the Times. Of that we have no 
convincing proof, and in lieu of such proof we do not 
affirm it. But if we felt justified in diagnosing a disease 
by its outward symptoms, we should regard such a rumor 
as accounting for the signs of aberration and mental de¬ 
cay which have characterized the Times’ editorial policy 
ever since the beginning of the war; for this outspoken 
American organ of the British foreign office has so com¬ 
pletely lost its sense of equilibrium as to call on the Ger- 
man-American element to persuade their brothers and 
cousins to rise in bloody revolt against their government 
in order that the rule of the Russian cat-o’-nine-tails may 
be enthroned in the place of constitutional Germany, the 


yellow race take its position in the council of nations, and 
decadent England and France glut their greed with the 
commerce and wealth created by German genius and in¬ 
dustry. 

If the Times had but the most elementary comprehen¬ 
sion of world politics, of the rudiments of biological 
science, of the logical tendency of events, and the instincts 
of racial aspirations, it would have saved itself the hu¬ 
miliation of being laughed at by millions of its fellow- 
citizens, as well as have avoided the suspicion of being 
influenced by considerations apart from an excusably nat¬ 
ural bias of view. 

By one blow the Times has forfeited its standing as 
an American paper, and has proclaimed itself a Tory 
organ of undisguised British affiliation. It is the Cop¬ 
perhead organ of that party secretly operating within our 
midst toward the delivery of the United States, bound 
hand and foot, into the hands of British interests in 
finance and politics. 

We are gravely told that Germany is “under the moral 
condemnation of the civilized world, befriended only by 
the Austrian and the Turk.” We ask, by whom and what 
are France, Russia, and England befriended ? By the Jap, 
by the misled ignorant hill tribes of India, by the filthy 
black Turco of Africa and the Senegalese savage of the 
torrid zone; by the Belgians with their record of Congo 
atrocities; the Servians with their share of Balkan hor¬ 
rors; possibly by Denmark with its lust of revenge, like 
France; possibly, too, Roumania; and last but not least, 
the Allied press of New York, more English than the 
English and mysteriously ardent in the cause of the 
Russification of Europe, the control of the Pacific by the 
Japanese and the conversion of the seven seas into a Brit¬ 
ish dependency. 

And which are the races and nations praying for the 
success of Germany and Austria-Hungary? Let the 
Times and its satraps note the answer: Ireland, Poland, 
Sweden, the Boers, the Jews, the Persians, the Afghanis¬ 
tan, the Egyptians, the Moroccans, the Slavs fighting 
against Russia, the people of the Caucassus, the Ruthen- 
ians and the Coreans, besides the great mass of the 
American people. 

That is how the reckoning stands between the contend¬ 
ing forces in this conflict for the triumph of civilization. 
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Germany doomed to sure defeat? With her army oc¬ 
cupying Belgium and one-fifth of France, the industries 
of both countries paralyzed because Germany has pos¬ 
session of their coal and mineral mines, with France 
bleeding to death under the fearful financial strain of 
$200,000,000 a month, 17,000,000 homeless fugitives, and 
condemned to proclaim one moratorium after another? 
Russia, with an admitted loss of 1,600,000 men, stricken 
in the very nerve center of her creative forces, paralyzed 
by lack of funds, unable to recoup the losses she has sus¬ 
tained in guns, ammunition and horses? And England 


trembling in her boots, pulling the curtains down every 
night for fear of betraying her whereabouts to the Zeppe¬ 
lins, the flower of her army wiped out, unable to replace 
her wasted war material except from the United States, 
sending her Canadian troops to Egypt and compelled to 
defend herself against the Moslems, the Boers and all the 
other peoples on whom her iron heel has rested with bar¬ 
barous disregard of human rights and human treaties? 

Germany is not doomed, but England, France and 
Russia are. All we can distinguish in the Times' editorial 
is a cry of despair. 


THE IRISH HOME RULE BILL 

By James K. McGuire 

(Last month The Fatherland published two articles by Mr. James K. McGuire dealing with the question of Ireland and 
the European war. These two articles attracted widespread attention and stirred up a great deal of animated discussion. The 
following article keenly analyses England’s desperate attempt to mislead Ireland, force her sons to fight the Germans and 
impose upon her under the guise of “Home Rule” a tyranny that would be as pressing as any yoke Ireland has staggered under.) 


T IE Bill before us is the measure signed by the King, subject 
to Ulster amendments and the partition of Ireland along 
newly marked religious lines, the whole shaky structure to be 
held back until after the settlement of the war, and offered now 
as a legislative recruiting bait to catch soldiers. 

The most widely circulated newspaper in Ireland is the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal, the chief organ of Leader John Redmond. A 
recent issue (November 21st) continues to publish the most 
startling stories of “German Atrocities,” known to be false on 
this side, but designed to help recruiting. Here are a few of the 
scare headlines: 

Murder and Rapine 
German’s Warfare on the Defenceless 
German Savages 
Devils and Beasts 

“The first Prussian soldier that lands in Ireland will be the 
public executioner, etc.” Editorially, the paper bemoans the fail¬ 
ure of Irish exports last year, and says that Ireland’s economic 
path is the reverse of any other country, and that Ireland alone, 
among European countries, has an excess of food exports over 
manufactures. Of course, having no industries to enable wage¬ 
workers to eat the products of Irish farms, the surplus must be 
exported. Could Germany do worse? 

I was surprised in Ireland this Fall to find many farmers in 
the South of Ireland opposed to the Home Rule Bill, solely on 
the ground that their taxes would be 'ncreased by the army of 
officeholders created under the local government. As there are 
few factories, outside of three counties, it follows that the 
burden of carrying the new government must fall on the farmers. 
And, with an amended bill, which Mr. Redmond agreed to accept 
last Spring in conference, eliminating the chief industrial 
boroughs of Ulster from the Act, the farmers would be further 
burdened by the office-holding class living off the rates collected 
from the poor districts. The great manufacturing cities of the 
United States, to a considerable extent, relieve the farmer from 
excessive state, often county, and national taxation, because of 
the heavy assessments placed on factory property, or stock and 
bonds relating to it. Agricultural laborers are the poorest paid 
class of laborers, and have no money to spare beyond the bare 
subsistence from the land. The factory worker is often a skilled 
wage-earner, and it is this class only, unknown to most of Ire¬ 
land, who can insure the prosperity of a nation. An Irish manu¬ 
facturing world would not only furnish the farmer with a home 
market for his products, but would furnish a steady guarantee 
of good prices so the farmer would have more money for his 


family. The nearest to the best known condition of prosperity is 
where a country supplies diversified manufacture, commerce and 
agriculture. When Ireland relied solely on the potato for life, 
the black blight of famine swept over the land, and millions died 
from starvation, the plague, or fled the country. 

The Terms of the Home Rule Bill 

The text of the opening clause of the Home Rule Bill follows: 

“A Bill to amend the provision for the Government of Ireland. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons in this present Parliament assembled and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Legislative Authority 

L O n and after the appointed day there shall be in Ireland an 
Irish Parliament consisting of His Majesty the King and two 
houses, namely, the Irish Senate and the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons. 

2. Notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish Parliament 
or anything contained in this Act, the supreme power and author¬ 
ity of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain un¬ 
affected and undiminished o’e- all persons, matters and things 
within His Majesty’s dominions. 

The Irish Parliament SHALL NOT have power to make laws 
in respect of the following matters, in particular, or any of 
them, namely: 

(1) The Crown, or the succession to the Crown, or a 
Regency or the Lord Lieutenant, except as respects the exercise 
of his executive power in relation to Irish services as defined for 
the purposes of this Act. Or (2) The making of peace or war 
or matters arising from a state of war or the regulation of the 
conduct of any portion of His Majesty’s subjects during the 
existence of hostilities between foreign States with which His 
Majesty is at peace in relation to these hostilities; or (3) the 
navy, the army, the territorial force or any other naval or mili- 
tary force or the defence of the realm, or any other naval or 
military matter; or (4) treaties of any relations with foreign 
States or relations with other parts of His Majesty’s dominions, 
or offences connected with any such treaties, or relations, or pro¬ 
cedure connected with the extradition of criminals under any 
treaty, or the return of fugitive offenders from or to any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions; or (5) dignities or titles of honor; or 

(6) treason, felony, alienage naturalization, or aliens as such; or 

(7) trade with any place out of Ireland (except so far as trade 
may be affected by the exercise of the powers of taxation given 
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to the Irish Parliament, or by the regulation of importation for 
the sole purpose of preventing contagious disease), quarantine or 
navigation, including merchant shipping (except as respects in¬ 
land waters and local health or harbor regulations; or (8) light¬ 
houses, buoys or beacons (except so far as they can consistently 
with any general Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
he constructed or maintained by a local harbor authority) ; or 
(9) coinage, legal tender, or any change in the standard of 
weights and measures; or (10) trade-marks, designs, merchandise 
marks, copyright or patent rights; or (11) any of the following 
matters (in this Act referred to as reserved matters), namely: 
(a) the general subject-matter of the Acts relating to land pur¬ 
chase in Ireland; the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 and 1911; the 
National Insurance Act, 1911; and the Labor Exchange Act, 
1909; (b) the collection of taxes; (c) the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, and the management and control of that force; (d) 
Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings Banks, and Friendly 
Societies; and (e) public loans made in Ireland before the pass¬ 
ing of this Act, provided that the limitation on the powers of the 
Irish Parliament under this section shall cease as respects any 
such reserved matter if the corresponding reserved service is 
transferred to the Irish Government under the provisions of this 
Act. Any law made in contravention of the limitations imposed 
by this section shall, so far as it contravenes those limitations, 
be void. 

Executive Authority 

Clause 4.—(1) The executive power in Ireland shall continue 
vested in His Majesty the King, and nothing in this Act shall 
affect the exercise of that power, except as respects Irish services 
as defined for the purposes of this Act. (2) As respects those 
Irish services, the Lord Lieutenant or other chief executive of¬ 
ficer or officers for the time being appointed in his place on be¬ 
half of His Majesty, shall exercise any prerogative or other 
executive power of His Majesty, the exercise of which may be 
delegated to him by His Majesty. (3) The power so delegated 
shall be exercised through such Irish departments as may be 
established by Irish Act or subject thereto by the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Lord Lieutenant may appoint officers to administer those 
departments, and those officers shall hold office during the pleas¬ 
ure of the Lord Lieutenant. (4) The persons who are for the 
time being heads of such Irish departments as may be determined 
by Irish Act or in the absence of any such determination by the 
Lord Lieutenant and such other persons (if any) as the Lord 
Lieutenant may appoint, shall be the Irish Ministers. 

Irish Parliament 

L There shall be a session of the Irish Parliament once at 
least in every year. 

2. The Lord Lieutenant shall in His Majesty’s name summon 
and prorogue and dissolve the Irish Parliament. 

7. The Lord Lieutenant shall give or withhold the consent of 
His Majesty to bills passed by the two Houses of the Irish 
Parliament, subject to the following limitations, namely: (1) He 
shall comply with any instructions given by His Majesty the 
King in respect of any such bill; and (2) he shall, if so directed, 
by the King, postpone giving the assent of His Majesty to any 
such bill presented to him for assent for such period as His 
Majesty may direct. 

Clause 8,. Part 1.—The Irish Senate shall consist of forty 
Senators, NOMINATED, as respects the FIRST SENATORS, 
by the Lord Lieutenant, subject to any instructions given by His 
Majesty in respect of the nominations, and afterwards by the 
Lord Lieutenant on the advice of the Executive Committee. The 
term of office of each Senator shall be eight years. Vacancies in 
the Senate to be filled by the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Irish House of Commons shall consist of 164 members, 
returned by the constituencies of Ireland. 


An Attenuated Measure 

The Act is more suprising in what it estops Ireland from doing 
than for any great measures of legislative relief whereby a 
nation is made healthy and enduring in the economic sense. 

The representation of Ireland in the British House of Com¬ 
mons is cut down from 105 to 42. As the principal power over 
Ireland is still invested in the British House of Commons, the 
reduction will seriously affect the influence of the Irish members 
at London. The changes for the good of Ireland are briefly as 
follows: 

An Irish Treasury and Fund is created which collects the pro¬ 
ceeds of all taxes levied in Ireland. All local taxation is handled 
by the new administration. The Irish Parliament cannot change 
the tariffs on exports or imports, but can control and re-arrange 
its internal finances, subject, of course, to the veto of the nomi¬ 
nated Senate and the King. Irish control is given to all purely 
local improvements. Various funds, now managed in London, 
are transferred to Ireland, the money to be disbursed by joint 
exchequer boards. The Irish Government can make loans with¬ 
out going to London. 

Provisions as to Judicial Power 

Clause 27—A Judge of the Supreme Court or other Superior 
Court in Ireland, or of any County Court, or other Court with a 
like jurisdiction in Ireland, appointed after the passing of this 
Act, shall be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant and shall hold 
office by the same tenure as that by which the office is held at the 
time of the passing of this Act, with the substitution of an ad¬ 
dress from both Houses of the Irish Parliament for an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and during his continuance in office his salary shall not be 
diminished or his right to pension altered without his consent. 

Clause 28—(1) The appeal from Courts in Ireland to the 
House of Lords shall cease, and where any person would but for 
this Act have a right to appeal from any Court in the land to the 
House of Lords, that person shall have the like right to appeal 
to His Majesty in Council, and all enactments relating to His 
Majesty the King in Council and to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council shall apply accordingly. (2) When Judicial 
Committee sit for hearing any appeal from a Court in Ireland, 
in pursuance of any provisions of this Act, there shall be present 
not less than four Lords of Appeal within the meaning of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and at least one member who 
is or has been a Judge of the Supreme Court in Ireland. (3) A 
rota of Privy Councillors to sit for hearing appeals from Courts 
in Ireland shall be made annually by His Majesty in Council and 
the Privy Councillors or some of them on that rota shall sit to 
hear the said appeals. A casual vacancy occurring in the rota 
during the year may be filled by Order in Council. (4) Nothing 
in this Act shall affect the jurisdiction of the House of Lords to 
determine the claims to Irish Peerages. 

Clause 30—(1) Where any decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland involves the decision of any question as to the validity of 
any law made in the Irish Parliament, and the decisions not other¬ 
wise subject to an appeal to His Majesty the King in Council, an 
appeal shall lie to His Majesty the King in Council by virtue of 
this section, but only by leave of the .Court of Appeal or His 
Majesty. (2) Where any decision of a Court in Ireland involves 
the decision of any question as to the validity of any law made 
by the Irish Parliament, and the decision is not subject to any 
appeal to the Court of Appeal in Ireland, an appeal shall lie to 
the Court of Appeal in Ireland by virtue of this section. 

Cause 31—(1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in 
any Act, every subject of His Majesty shall be qualified to hold 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland without reference to his 
religious belief. (2) The term of office of the Lord Lieutenant 
shall be six years, without prejudice to the power of His Majesty 
at any time to revoke the appointment. (3) The salary and ex¬ 
penses of the Lord Lieutenant shall be paid out of moneys pro- 
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vided by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, but there shall 
be deducted from the transferred sum in each year towards the 
payment of the Lord Lieutenant’s salary a sum of £5,000. 

All existing British officials in the Civil Service of Ireland are 
continued in office, but the Irish administration can create new 
offices for departments in the new bill, not hitherto organized. 
The Irish Parliament shall have no control over the police or 
constabulary for at least six years. It is up to the King to de¬ 
cide whether he shall turn over the government buildings in Ire¬ 
land to the Irish Government. 

Powers of Varying Taxation 

The Bill confers on the Irish Parliament the following 
financial powers: 

1. It may add to the rate of excise duties, customs duties 
on beer and spirits, stamp duties (with certain exceptions) ; land 
taxes, Parliament. 

2. It may add to an extent not exceeding ten per cent, to the 
income tax, death duties, or customs duties, other than the duties 
on beer and spirits imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

3. It may levy any new taxes other than new customs duties. 

4. It may reduce any tax levied in Ireland with the exception 
of certain stamp duties, etc. 

The Imperial Treasury will collect the revenue arising from 
any increases in taxation enacted by the Irish Parliament in the 
exercise of those powers, and an addition will be made to the 
transferred sum of such amount as the Joint Exchequer Board 
may determine to be the produce of the additional taxation. 
Similarly, if taxation is reduced by the Irish Parliament a de¬ 
duction will be made from the transferred sum corresponding to 
the loss of revenue due to the repeal of a tax or to the collection 


at the lower rates. The Irish Exchequer will, therefore, gain or 
lose by any increase or decrease in taxation enacted by the Irish 
Parliament, and the net revenue of the Imperial Exchequer will 
remain unaffected by such changes. 

If excise or customs duties are imposed at different rates in 
Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, provision is made for 
the adjustment of taxes paid in respect of articles passing from 
one country to another. As administrative difficulties might arise 
in certain cases in the ten per cent, limitation mentioned above 
were in terms to prohibit additions to the taxes in question to an 
extent of more than ten per cent, of the rates of tax, the Bill 
effects the object in view by enacting that only such proceeds of 
the tax as do not exceed ten per cent, of the yield of the imperial 
tax shall be transferred to the Irish Exchequer. The Bill makes 
no specific reference to the powers of the Imperial Parliament to 
levy taxation in Ireland. The provision in Clause 1 that the 
supreme power and authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom shall remain with the existing powers of the Imperial 
Parliament in this regard. 

The government revenues of Ireland are scarcely above 
$54,000,000. The Home Rule Bill will give financial control to 
the Irish administration of about $35,000,000. The best estimate 
in Ireland is that about 1,400 offices will be created under the 
Act, which will be given to the present followers of the politicians 
in control of the Parliamentary Party. The increase in taxation 
can only come out of excise taxes or raising the value of land, 
as Ireland, or that portion of it included in the Act, has few 
manufactures. There is no hope for an industrial revival 
through an Act which expressly PROHIBITS Ireland from 
having any control whatever over foreign trade, treason, aliens, 
quarantine, navigation, lighthouses, coinage, legal tender, trade¬ 
marks, patent rights, police, banks, or merchant shipping. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

By Frank Koester, Consulting Engineer 

Author of "Modern City Planning and Maintenance," "Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering." "The Price of Inefficiency,” Etc. 

(So complex has life in America become within the last few decades, and so multiplied are the civic problems of to-day, 
that thoughtful Americans realize that our government must more and more assume the burdens of the individual and become the 
dominant factor in the existence of our people. The days of Jeffersonian simplicity are over. In Germany, as Mr. Frank 
Koester points out in the following article, the State undertakes to operate many organizations which here in America are directly 
controlled by individuals. This is the third article of the series dealing with the secrets of German success. Next week Mr. Frank 
Koester will discuss The Government as a Business Partner.) 


T HE experience of Germany has proven that in practice it is 
advisable for the government of the state or city, as the 
case may be, to control all operations of what are usually re¬ 
ferred to as natural monopolies. That is, those undertakings 
(1), in which competition would serve to duplicate facilities, 
without affording better service, such as railways, waterways, 
canals, ferries, water works, gas works, telephones, telegraph, 
express, electric lighting and power systems, and (2), in which 
natural resources need to be properly conserved, such as forests, 
irrigation, mines, etc. 

In addition to these operations, German cities find it expedient 
to buy up suburban lands, erect working men’s houses, which 
they sell or rent, conduct farming operations on vacant lands 
thus held, grow forests, and engage in various lines of business, 
such as market halls, abattoirs, stockyards, butcher shops, flour 
mills, bakeries, dairies, fisheries, ice plants, breweries, inns and 
restaurants, dancing halls, wine cellars, mines, factories, laun¬ 
dries, livery stables, stone, brick and tile works, bathing estab¬ 
lishments, sea and therapeutic baths, salt and mineral springs, 
and other cure-establishments, docks, quays, cemeteries, pawn¬ 
shops, and savings banks. 

It may at first sight, seem to Americans that it is no proper 
part of municipal endeavor to engage in ordinary business occu¬ 


pations of this character. It must be remembered, however, that 
all of such activities are not common to every city and that 
such enterprises are not primarily entered into, as a rule, for 
business purposes but rather as a protection to the public. 

Even in the United States similar activities can be found in 
many instances. The federal government supervises and fixes 
charges at Hot Springs for medicinal bathing establishments, 
New York City has its sea bathing houses, and its municipal 
asphalt paving plants, while water works are commonly munici¬ 
pal undertakings. The laying out of large suburban parks pre¬ 
serves to the public the common use of the land even though the 
city does not build houses thereon. New York has several 
municipal markets; Milwaukee, a laundry; Lemmon, S. D., runs 
a saloon; South Carolina endorsed dispensaries; Minneapolis 
has an ice plant; Schenectady had one, but found it unconstitu¬ 
tional in New York State to sell ice; numerous similar plants 
exist in other states; La Crosse, Wis., runs a market; Norfolk, 
Va., has an employment agency; Chicago runs dance halls; Hib- 
bing, Minn., has a municipal district heating system, and St. 
Louis runs moving picture shows, while several cities in New 
England conduct theatres. 

Approaching state control are the numerous charitable and 
semi-charitable institutions, which fill a want that should be 
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properly supplied by the government. These societies which 
make a business of supplementing government facilities are at 
once a proof that the American state and municipal governments 
do not exercise their functions as fully as they should and an 
answer to the demands for proper government which they at¬ 
tempt to fill. 

There are loan societies to safeguard poor borrowers against 
pawn broker's exactions, even though in many states there are 
laws regulating pawn brokers’ charges; there are various socie¬ 
ties to assist litigants, neglected children, mistreated animals, 
and indigent elderly persons of various previous classes of occu¬ 
pations. The exercise of these functions goes to prove that 
governmental operations are not sufficiently extended in America. 
It is a standing insult to public justice that there should be a 
children’s society. Its existence proves that the American child 
is not sufficiently protected by the American state, as all societies 
for the enforcement of particular laws show similarly the weak¬ 
ness or inadequacy of central authority. 

The United States inspects meat. German cities go a step 
further and conduct the operation of slaughtering. 

The United States subsidized the transcontinental railways 
and then abandoned them to private exploitation. To-day, she 
is wiser and is about to build an Alaskan railway. Germany 
owns practically all of her railways. 

The United States,' as do all modern countries, operates the 
Post. In the not very distant past, the post was a private enter¬ 
prise. We have just come to adopt parcel post. In a generation 
the idea that expressing was a private business will doubtless 
seem as strange as now appears the fact that the post was once 
a private business. 

Thus again, it is obvious that between the United States and 
Germany no question of principle exists in the treatment of 
these subjects. It is only a question of expediency; to what 
extent it is feasible and desirable to have such functions per¬ 
formed by the municipality or the state. 

The most striking result of the German system is seen in cer¬ 
tain cities which, instead of imposing taxes, disburse dividends 
to their citizens. This Utopian condition, it is needless to say, 
exists also in America to a limited extent, in practically every 
city, the difference between the German practice and the Ameri¬ 
can practice being that the “dividends” to citizens here are 
limited to a very small number of citizens and not the whole 
body, in short to politicians who control the situation and relieve 
the cities of the necessity for disbursing dividends to citizens 
in general by deflecting surplus funds on their way to the public 
treasury. 

The principal public utility controlled by the German govern¬ 
ment is the railroad system, as practically all of Germany s rail¬ 
ways are owned by the state. 

The mileage operated is some 40,000 miles, about one-sixth 
that of the total mileage of all roads in the United States and 
about 25 per cent, more than the total mileage of French rail¬ 
roads and 60 per cent, more than the British railroads, the coun¬ 
tries next in order. 

The capital invested in German railroads is estimated by the 
government at six billion dollars. The movement of traffic is 
some twenty-one thousand million passenger miles and thirty- 
three thousand seven hundred million ton miles per annum. The 
Passenger revenues are two hundred million dollars and the 
freight revenues four hundred and seventy-five million dollars. 

The surplus of earnings over disbursements is about five and 
three-quarters per cent. This is the real index of the efficacy of 
governmental control. While German roads are making 5$i 
Per cent., French roads show a general average of but 4 per 
cent., British roads I'/i per cent., and American roads 2Ya per 
cent. 

This comparison may be somewhat unfair as regards the 
United States, owing to the much greater length of hauls here, 


but it is certainly fair as regards France and Great Britain and 
demonstrates the efficacy of state control. 

State control of railways as in Germany, too, is advocated for 
the United States by some of the foremost railroad executives 
of this country, not perhaps so much from the point of view of 
efficacy of management but as a protection to the investing 
public as numerous great scandals of road exploitation have 
occurred during the history of American railroads, especially 
grave instances occurring recently, both in the east and west, in 
which great systems have been thrown into bankruptcy by man¬ 
ipulation of their finances, bringing ruin to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of holders of railroad securities. The favorite method of 
railroad wreckers in the United States is first to obtain control 
of a prosperous railroad system by purchase of a certain pro¬ 
portion of the stock in the public market If the stock is widely 
held by general investors, the ownership of 20 per cent, of the 
whole stock will usually suffice to control, as the small stock¬ 
holders ordinarily give their proxies to the existing manage¬ 
ment, and such a management faced for a contest by a 20 per 
cent, block of controlled stock will usually compromise and join 
hands with it. The company is then reorganized, large debts 
in the form of bond issues contracted and the treasury of the 
company enriched in every possible way. The insiders then per¬ 
sonally buy up impoverished railroads and sell them to the en¬ 
riched company at vastly higher prices than they paid for them. 
In this manner they extract huge profits and leave the original 
company burdened with the losing roads. Before the conditions 
are realized the wreckers sell their stocks at high prices and with 
their ill-gotten profits begin operations on another system. Grad¬ 
ually the rottenness begins to reveal itself, evidenced by falling 
quotations and finally bankruptcy overtakes the wormeaten 
structure. The extent of the robbery of American investors by 
this means has in a generation perhaps reached enough to dupli¬ 
cate the entire railway system. 

Laws have finally been passed which make such processes diffi¬ 
cult to carry out at present, but the public has suffered these 
irreparable injuries during a period when German state owned 
roads were being efficiently and honestly operated and the Ger¬ 
man public has been mulcted of no such sums. 

Germans under “paternalism” have been protected from such 
financial blood lust while Americans have suffered from such 
operations carried on under the very shadow of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that it may be possible to find 
in German experience in other fields, lessons which may prove 
as profitable to Americans as Germany's example in the treat¬ 
ment of the railroad problem would have proved if it had been 
followed here twenty or thirty years ago? 

The bankrupt stockholders of great American railroad systems 
will, doubtless, share this view. Americans have been betrayed 
by the political platitudes of venal legislators. They have been 
guarding the front doors of liberty while being plundered 
through the side doors of graft. A general knowledge of condi¬ 
tions both here and abroad would have made such a plundering 
impossible. This is another proof adduced of the necessity which 
devolves upon the individual citizen of keeping himself fully in¬ 
formed of conditions. 

The operation of other public utilities such as telephones, 
telegraphs, waterways, express, mines, parcel posts, and the like, 
by the government is carried out with great success. Space does 
not permit a detailed description of the results, but they are even 
more favorable than in the case of railway operation. 

This country has adopted postal savings banks years after 
their adoption abroad. It has recently remodelled its banking 
system on German models. It is slowly being forced to realize 
the advantage of foreign models. 

There was a time when Uncle Sam originated his own institu- 
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tions and methods. Why is it to-day that he must borrow abroad 
and model after others? 

But even more sweeping than governmental ownership, indeed 
of astonishing proportions is the spread of the unearned incre¬ 
ment tax and the industrial policies of the German cities. The 
wide variety of their enterprises has been noted but their land 
operations constitutes one of the dominant factors of the German 
system of to-day, as it is of such wide extent. 

Practically all German cities own land both inside and outside 
their city limits. A considerable part of this owned land is in 
forests. Out of thirty-five million acres of forest in Germany, 
the cities own five million acres and the German states eleven 
million acres, or together almost half of all the forest domain of 
the whole empire. 

Of land within city limits, German cities own from twenty to 
seventy-five per cent, of their total area. Berlin owns 34 per 
cent, of her own area, Frankfort-on-the-Main 47 per cent, Hei¬ 
delberg 61 per cent., and Freiburg 77 per cent. 

The ownership of lands outside of the city limits is vastly 
more extensive. Leading cities own from five to seventy-five 
thousand acres of outside lands. Breslau, for example, owns 
one-quarter of the land within the city limits and six times the 
whole area of the city in outside lands. Gorlitz, with a popula¬ 
tion of 85,000 owns sixteen times its area in outside lands and 
owns 903 acres of land per 1,000 inhabitants. It is the largest 
land owner among German cities, but Berlin owns 25 acres per 
1,000 inhabitants, and numbers of cities hold upwards of 100 
acres per 1,000 inhabitants. 

German cities not only buy lands to keep, but also to sell and 
they realize enormous profits through the transactions. They 
block the way of private land speculators and preserve to the 
public the profits which in America are realized by speculators. 

The ownership of such vast tracts of land necessarily involves 
the conduct of subsidiary enterprises and German cities are free 
to enter into any enterprise deemed suitable or necessary to 
proper municipal operation. 

There is nothing particularly new about such enterprises, in 
fact, they are an outgrowth of more or less marked communistic 
activities in past centuries when Germany was filled with free 
cities and such cities with guilds of various kinds. A city which 
has the tradition of once having been an independent nation of 
itself feels nothing strange in acquiring real estate holdings. 
Indeed, it is considered entirely in the usual course of affairs. 
It may readily be seen how with such large holdings of property, 
a city may pay dividends instead of imposing taxes. 

Though rich in traditions, German cities are not hidebound, 
in fact, in initiative they compare favorably with the most pro¬ 
gressive of business concerns. This is largely due, as will be 
later explained, to the method of municipal government. 


A striking illustration of the alacrity with which German 
cities adopt new ideas is seen in the rapid spread of the form 
of taxation known as the “Wertzuwachssteuer,” or increment 
tax. 

In practice this system, though somewhat complicated, is car¬ 
ried out in a thoroughgoing manner and the effect is to discourage 
the holding of land except for purposes of improvement. The 
tax is from 10 per cent, to 30 per cent of the unearned incre¬ 
ment value, depending on certain factors of length of duration, 
of particular ownership, improvements, sales, assessments for 
sewers, street improvements, carrying charges, etc., where the 
valuation of the real estate does not increase from 4 to 5 per 
cent, per annum the tax is remitted. 

The tax is levied on the increase of value of the land and not 
on the income produced. 

The proceeds of the tax are divided between the imperial 
government which receives 50 per cent., the states which receive 
10 per cent., and the cities which receive 40 per cent The tax 
is subject to the supervision of the imperial government. 

Since 1905 this form of taxation has been adopted by Berlin, 
Hamburg, Leipsig, Breslau, and over 500 of the German cities. 
It was first tried with great success by Germany in Kiao Chau, 
China, recently captured by Japan, and was more fully developed 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1904, after which it spread all over 
Germany in a few years. 

It is an adaptation of the single tax; a definite and well carried 
out application of the idea that as the community itself creates 
the value of the unearned increment the expenses of city opera¬ 
tion should be drawn from that source. In practice the tax dis¬ 
courages land speculation, stimulates municipal growth, prevents 
the tying up in idleness of large tracts of land in and near the 
city, and proves itself to be the best form of taxation as yet 
devised. 

The average increase value of city real estate in Germany is 
from 4 to 5 per cent, per annum. In rapidly growing cities, it 
is of course much higher. It is practically always materially 
greater than the expenses of running the city. 

The failure of a city to adopt the unearned increment tax 
means that private land owners are being enriched annually to a 
greater extent than the cost of municipal operations, that is, 
the tax payers are in effect presenting to the private owners 
annually more than the entire cost of running the city, for if 
the tax were in operation the cost of the city's operation would 
come out of the unearned increment and the tax payers would 
not have the present heavy burdens to bear. The progress and 
prosperity of German municipalities is thus largely accounted 
for. American cities still continue to burden themselves for the 
benefit of the private land owner. Surely, at this point, valuable 
lessons are to be learned from German practice. 


T HE English, with all their methods of barbarism, 
did not outrage (Boer) women, nor massacre un¬ 
armed prisoners, nor hack infants to death in their 
mothers’ arms. They only did 25,000 men and women 
to death by disease and privation in concentration camps, 
and called it humanity. — The Late W. T. Stead. 


A dispatch dated December 16th says that the govern¬ 
ment of little Holland has protested against the arrest 
of reservists of belligerent nations on neutral ships and 
the search and seizure of neutral vessels. 

We did so in 1812, and went to war because of similar 
acts. But in 1914 we have become a satellite of England 
and allow ourselves to be shamed by little Holland. 


THE SECRET OF GERMAN SUCCESS 

The publication, “Fatherland,” ... is doing the 
public a service by the publication of a series of ar- 
tides by Frank Koester on the secrets of Germ an 
greatness. These articles are well worth the serious 
consideration of every thoughtful American. H c 
will arise from the perusal instructed as to matters 
whereof there is need of American instruction. 
From the New York Globe. 

For personal bravery in the face of the enemy, 720 
Jewish soldiers in the German army have been decorated 
with the iron cross, and three with the iron cross of the 
first order. 
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I PROTEST 

By Clara Viebig. 

(What George Eliot was to England Clara Viebig is to-day to Germany. She is one of the foremost novelists of 
Europe and her powerful, realistic volumes are read everywhere in the world and have been translated into all the 
living languages. The article written by her, which appears below, is a passionate protest in behalf of all the women 
in Germany against the vilification of their sotis and husbands. It is one of the sincerest documents ever penned .) 


I T is to me like a holy office which I am fulfilling to-day. 

I fold my hands before I begin to write down here 
what moves my soul in its deepest depths; which fills all 
my thoughts, my feelings, my entire being to such an ex¬ 
tent that I often think that my weak woman’s body can no 
longer bear it: Highest indignation, flaming anger seizes 
me. I want to rage in mighty deeds and can only find 
an outlet to my feelings in a stream of unrestrained tears. 
But they are not tears of weakness which I weep and 
which thousands and thousands of women weep with me 
—they are tears of bitter resentment. The honor of 
German women has been attacked. An unheard of in¬ 
sult has been done to us. 

We are then, barbarians, women without morals and 
shame; that we gave birth to sons who are like savages, 
nay, even worse than these, like bloodthirsty beasts! 
That we belong to men who only tear themselves from 
our arms in order to spear children, dishonor women, 
murder defenseless people, burn down villages, plunder 
cities, destroy works of art and then bring welcome booty 
to us with reeking hands! 

I protest in the name of all German women, all 
mothers, all wives, all brides, all old and young, all rich 
and poor, all high rank and low, in the name of the most 
highly educated woman as well as in the name of the 
niost simple workwoman. I protest against the shame¬ 
less slanders, the monstrous lies which are being spread 
abroad about our husbands and sons. 

When were such lies ever told ? When such deception 
practiced ? 

I turn over page after page of world history terrible 
music of battles roars through them, wild tales are told 
by the centuries; from the first murder, when Cain killed 
Abel, until the present day much blood has been spilled 
°n earth; much wrong has been thought, said, done 
but never thus slandered. 

No, we Germans are not barbarians! We mothers have 
not given birth to sons who murder for lust; we do not 
love men who pass through foreign territory as murder¬ 
ous incendiaries. As God is my witness, I would no 
longer call my son mine if he were capable of even one 
°f the misdeeds which are attributed with inventiveness 
and cunning by our enemies to our sons. I would spit 
on a man who stands innocent people against the wall 
and commands “Fire!” 

Our hearts turn when we read what blood-curdling 
stories about German brutality are served abroad. And 


do the foreign countries really believe all that: do they 
not hear the German voice, too? 

The voice is raised in honesty, but it cannot yet pene¬ 
trate. England closes the ear of the nations, she rules 
all cables; as fluently as France and Russia she composes 
stories of her own successes and our defeats. But a day 
will come when the blind will see and the deaf hear. 
And this day is no longer distant. Germany will raise 
her hands, pierced with bleeding wounds, for she has 
suffered much: “Peace be with you!” Then many a 
doubting Thomas will sink to his knees and acknowledge 
what he did not acknowledge before. 

But were we ever really understood? I believe not; 
otherwise it would be unthinkable that we are now so 
misjudged. I am not speaking of the greatness of our 
State, of Government and National Economy, of the ex¬ 
cellence or non-excellence of our institutions, not of the 
success of our years of industrious work—none of that 
falls to my share,—men may do that much better. As a 
woman, I can only speak of that which lies hidden in 
the innermost depths of the soul of our people. 

This soul of the German people is strangely harmless. 
It takes a while until it comprehends: they do not wish 
thee well. If someone will take'the trouble to study this 
soul he will ask himself in shame and wonder: and such 
are supposed to be monsters? And tender is the soul of 
our people. . . . Much love lives in it. The German 
warrior loves his wife, his children just as tenderly as 
the Frenchman loves his family; like the “bourgeois,” 
our citizen knows no more beautiful culmination to his 
life’s work than to have somewhere a little piece of 
ground where he can raise a few vegetables and plant 
his flowers—a little house among the green foliage. But 
when his peace is taken from him, when the rough hand 
of war shakes the Fatherland, the latter as the former 
grasps his weapons. But the German does it without 
much ado. There is no big talk and no ostentation. 

And it seems that such are necessary, otherwise one 
is not heard. To be too simple is also a fault which 
conceals greatness in it for him who can and wants to 
understand. 

Shuddering, we mothers can only quietly teach our 
children: “Be like your brothers and fathers, brave, yet 
merciful! Fight when you have to fight, but spare when 
you can spare!” 

No, we Germans are not barbarians! If we ever should 
be then may the sun grow dark above us and our glory 
set as if it had never been! 
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When you have finished reading this num¬ 
ber, don’t lay it aside, but pass it on to your 
friends who may be anxious to know the other 
side of the great European conflict. 


WE DEMAND REAL NEUTRALITY 

E are Americans and proud of it; but we be¬ 
lieve the present war was a conspiracy of 
England, France and Russia to crush Germany, and 
as Americans of German blood we purpose to say 
what we think. 

We are tired of being tolerated, patronized, spoken 
of as “good, law-abiding, peaceful citizens,” as 
though we had no other claim to regard, no right 
to an opinion that is not formed for us by the Bos¬ 
ton school and does not echo the political doctrines 
of those whose ancestors were the shopkeepers of 
England. 

England did not discover this continent. It set¬ 
tled New England and old Virginia. New York was 
not founded by England, nor was New Orleans, nor 
St. Louis, nor Louisiana, nor Delaware, nor Rhode 
Island, nor the Mohawk Valley, nor Pennsylvania, 
nor Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

We had our share in the settlement of this coun¬ 
try. We helped to develop it, cultivate it, educate 
it, and fight for it. We helped to make its history 
and are entitled to something more than toleration. 

Above all, we are entitled to representation and a 
voice in the official deliverances of this government 
on the great questions which concern the future wel¬ 
fare of the country for which our ancestors shed their 
blood. 

We come of a race whose efficiency is the marvel 
of the world, whose science has made for the hap¬ 
piness of all nations, whose songs and poetry are the 
inheritance of the whole world. 

We come of a race of inventors, of pathfinders, 
fighters. Our ancestors established the principles of 


personal liberty, of religious tolerance and educa¬ 
tion. Their history is recorded by Julius Caesar and 
by Tacitus. “Their bodies are great, but their souls 
are still greater,” said the Emperor Titus. “Who,” 
asks Seneca, “is braver than the German?” “Death 
alone subdues them, not fear,” declared Sidonius. 
“Liberty,” testifies the Roman poet Lucanus, “is the 
Germans’ birthright.” “It is a privilege,” wrote the 
Roman historian Florus, “which nature has granted 
to the Germans, and which the Greeks, with all their 
art, knew not how to obtain.” “Liberty,” observed 
Montesquieu, “that lovely thing, was discovered in 
the wild forests of Germany,” and Hume, the great 
English historian, says, “If our part of the world 
maintain sentiments of liberty, honor, equity and 
valor, superior to the rest of mankind, it owes these 
advantages to the seeds implanted by those generous 
barbarians.” 

As half-naked tribes, after the longest and most 
glorious struggle for liberty recorded in the annals 
of mankind, our ancestors crushed the masters of the 
world and shattered the boundless empire of Rome, 
to establish a new civilization upon its ruins. The 
Visigoths under Theodoric side by side with the 
legions of Aetius destroyed the Hunnish hosts of 
Attila on the plains of Chalons “and preserved for 
centuries of power and glory the Germanic element 
in the civilization of modern Europe” (Cressy). 
And “a youthful prince of Germanic race,” Karl 
Martell and his Franks, at the battle of Tours, hurled 
back the Saracen floodtide under Abderrahman and 
saved Europe from Mahomedan rule. 

We are proud of our race and kindred, and the his¬ 
tory of centuries justifies our pride. We are build¬ 
ers and artists, merchants and writers—but we are 
not politicians. That is our one weakness. We have 
been content to serve instead of to govern; and be¬ 
cause of this we have been the victims of insolence. 

We have been content to adopt resolutions of pro¬ 
test and write letters to the newspapers inveighing 
against the misrepresentation of our kindred and the 
shifty evasions of neutrality by Bryan. Our share 
in the country’s upbuilding gives us a right to be 
heard in the councils of the nation. 

We are Americans! Far better Americans than 
those who are selling the independence of this coun¬ 
try to Great Britain. The Bryans, the Pages, the 
Lodges and Gardners, who are doing what they can, 
as the servile tools of England, to enthrone Russia 
and Japan upon the ruins of German civilization. 

They are betraying the United States by doing 
what they can to bring the Yellow Peril upon us. 
They are doing what they can to erect Russia into 
a still mightier Colossus, that will destroy Sweden 
and Norway. 

They followed the same tactics when England de¬ 
stroyed the Dutch republics in South Africa. But 
for our supplies, our guns, our mules and the recruit- 
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ing in American ports by British army officers, the 
Boers would never have been conquered. Their ruin 
is upon our heads. 

Senator Hale protested in the Senate. He was told 
to have a care. “Has it come to this, that the word 
liberty may no longer be uttered in the halls of Con¬ 
gress save in a whisper?” asked the Maine Senator. 

These degenerate Americans are bending their 
necks in meek humility while English warships are 
blockading our harbors, searching neutral ships for 
American cargoes, seizing American citizens and 
placing them in jeopardy of their lives. For very 
little more than this we went to war with England 
in 1812. 

They are not neutrals. They are the secret allies 
of England and Japan. And we believe this to be a 
betrayal of the United States, a crime against human¬ 
ity, a stain upon civilization. 

They are prolonging the war. The death of thou¬ 
sands of young Germans will be upon Bryan and 
Lansing, and the men building submarines and cast¬ 
ing guns for the Allies. 

Every nation in war has a right to crush the spirit 
of its enemy and starve it into submission if it can. 
We are denying this right to Germany, for we are 
sending food by the shipload to the enemies of Ger¬ 
many in order that they may go on fighting and kill¬ 
ing. It is exactly what England proposed to do in 
our civil war out of sympathy for the South, and the 
offer was indignantly rejected by Secretary Seward. 

We demand that an end be put to all this. We 
demand that American neutrality shall mean what 
it says. We demand, above all, that the United States 
cut loose from the leading strings of Great Britain. 
We demand this as American citizens whose broth¬ 
ers and cousins are being slaughtered with powder 
and ball manufactured in this country and sent in 
flagrant defiance of our boasted neutrality under a 
shifty construction of those laws of a higher human¬ 
ity which are called the laws of fair play. If our 
appeal is ignored we pledge ourselves to stand to¬ 
gether to visit political retribution upon those in 
our eyes guilty of such evasion and infraction of the 
ethics of neutrality, regardless of party. 

FREDERICK F. SCHRADER. 


A THOUGHT 

Are we prolonging the war by selling guns and other muni¬ 
tions to the warring nations? 

We contribute to the Red Cross Society and to relief organiza¬ 
tions with one hand, and with the other sell things that produce 
widows and orphans. 

Are we hypocrites? 

I don't ask whether we are Christians. A pagan may be hu- 
ma - n > just and charitable. 

Are we better than pagans? 

Of course, our bargain counter is doing a big business. The 
longer the war lasts—the more widows and orphans are made, 
an d thus increasing trade and profit comes to us. J. F. S. 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 

HE picture on the cover of The Fatherland this week may 
remind Mr. W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State, the New York 
Times and the American Tory mouthpieces of the British For¬ 
eign Office that General George Washington fought the same 
enemy against whom Germany and the German people are to-day 
defending their national existence—the same enemy who attacked 
us in 1812 and wantonly burned the National Capitol and looted 
the White House, treacherously destroyed our commerce in 1865 
and openly attacked the Monroe Doctrine in Venezuela—the 
enemy whom Dr. Eliot and the Boston school of statesmen to¬ 
day urge us to aid with our army and navy, as thousands of 
manufacturers of guns, powder and munitions of war are aiding 
him, and to whom the Washington administration is giving com¬ 
fort under a proclamation of neutrality interpreted for them by 
Mr. Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador. 

The pages of American history are eloquently blank on one 
point: England's share in the making of the United States. 
What we are as a nation we have had to wrest from her in cruel 
war. 

“They say we are an English nation,” writes William Elliot 
Griffis, D.D., “and they attempt to derive our institutions from 
England, notwithstanding that our institutions which are most 
truly American were never in England. Our historians copy 
English models, and think that in our political development we 
are English, and the fruits of English life alone, instead of the 
movement of continental Europe.” 

Dr. Eliot and his school shame the memory of Washington, of 
the American patriots of the Revolution and of Steuben, Pulaski, 
Muhlenberg, DeKalb, Herkimer, as well as Count Fersen, Baron 
von Holzendorf, Counts William and Christian von Zwei- 
bruecken, Baron d'Ezbach, Count von Wittgenstein and thou¬ 
sands of Germans who served under Rochambeau in the Ameri¬ 
can War of Independence, fighting against the enemy who is 
Germany’s enemy to-day. 

Would George Washington, would Abraham Lincoln be found 
on the side of England against Germany, if they were alive 
to-day ? 


THE CROWN PRINCE’S INTERVIEW 

N nothing has the innate good sense and humane dis¬ 
position of the German Crown Prince been demon¬ 
strated so clearly as in his recent interview in the field 
with Mr. Von Wiegand, the correspondent of the United 
Press, in which he deplored this unnecessary and cruel 
war. If there is one victim of persistent misrepresenta¬ 
tion in this crisis, next to the Kaiser, it is the German 
Crown Prince, who, far from the Hotspur that he has 
been pictured by the London writers, who supply and 
have for years supplied the American press with its daily 
pabulum of anti-German swash, is the embodiment of 
knightly chivalry and deservedly the idol of the German 
people. The Fatherland will shortly publish a pam¬ 
phlet in which the Prince’s clear-cut views on the war will 
be made accessible to all who favor fair play in the great 
conflict. 


THE CASE OF BELGIUM 

On the following pages we conclude definitely, and 
once for all, THE CASE OF BELGIUM. 
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WHAT IS AN AMERICAN GERMAN? 

By Representative Richard A. Bartholdt of Missouri 

(In answer to the bitter and unwarranted attack made by an obscure agent of the Allies„in the “Sun,” against American- 
German members of Congress, Mr. Bartholdt on the floor of the House of Representatives clearly defined the status of the Amer¬ 
ican-German. His remarks were indorsed by his colleagues, Mr. Lobeck of Nebraska and Mr. Vollmcr of Iowa, who spoke imme¬ 
diately after Mr. Bartholdt. The address was warmly received and we take pleasure in publishing it herewith.) 


M R, SPEAKER, during my long service in this House I have 
heard read from the Clerk’s desk many an accusation 
against Members of this body, but none more serious than the one 
just reported. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Vollmer], the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Lobeck], and myself are prac¬ 
tically charged with high treason against the Government of the 
United States by the unequivocal assertion that “we are acting 
as agents of the German Government in Congress." My col¬ 
leagues will no doubt speak for themselves, though we all could 
probably well afford, to leave the whole matter, without saying 
another word, to the judgment of the House and the country, 
considering the fact that the charge emanates from the New 
York spokesman of a foreign belligerent Government which, ac¬ 
cording to reports, would be at its rope’s end but for the con¬ 
traband supplies it receives from the United States. Certainly I 
shall not distinguish the libel with an affirmation of loyalty to 
my country in a body of which I have had the honor of being 
a Member for 22 years and which knows my record, no matter 
how humble, to be an open book. It is true I am an American 
citizen of German birth, but this means, if I do not differ from 
all other American-Germans, that I am a man who is loyal to 
the Stars and Stripes and who is for America against England, 
for America against Germany, for America against the world. 
Indeed, if the Star-Spangled Banner is not my flag, then I have 
no flag. But true to my bride I shall not be faithless to my 
mother, and you would have a right to despise me if I were. 
Therefore, as the United States is not an English dependency, 
I can reconcile it with my Americanism to give my sympathy 
to the Fatherland just as well as so many newspaper editors 
evidently reconcile their Americanism with the open espousal of 
the cause of the allies. But this sympathy has no more to do 
with the Government of Germany than with the Government of 
Siam. In my capacity as a Representative I have never yet given 
utterance to an unneutral word, nor have I done an unneutral act. 

When lies were published or misstatements were made I have, 
with the lights I had, endeavored to correct them, for as between 
truth and falsehood I cannot be neutral, nor can you. What I 
have done in the present instance, referring to the introduction 
of a resolution to stop the sale of war materials to the belligerent 
nations of Europe, I have done with my full responsibility as a 
Member of the American Congress, not at the behest of the Ger¬ 
man or any other ambassador, but in response to a growing 
public sentiment as expressed in a number of mass meetings of 
good and loyal American citizens, some of which I have attended. 
And let me say, incidentally, that I have not seen the German 
ambassador for nearly a year except for a few minutes at an 
accidental meeting when I took breakfast at one of 4he local 
hotels, nor have I heard from him either directly or indirectly, 
in writing or otherwise. Knowing him to be one of the best 
informed and most high-minded diplomats, I should have greatly 
enjoyed his company, but I carefully avoided it just because I 
wished to guard against such infamous misrepresentations as are 
now made by enemies of his country, and to me as a Representa¬ 
tive the German ambassador was and is no more than the diplo¬ 
matic envoys of Russia, of France, or of England. As to Dr. 
Dernburg, I have not the pleasure of knowing him except by 
reputation. 

So much for the personal side of the matter. But there is a 
more serious side, a graver accusation, involving an insult, not 
only to the millions of Germans who have acquired* citizenship 


in this country, but also to the German Government. I refer to 
the assertion that there was a law on the statute books of Ger¬ 
many which makes it possible for a man to become naturalized 
in the United States and yet to retain his German citizenship, an 
assertion coupled with the insinuation, almost incredible in its 
mendacity, that the Germans are taking advantage of this situa¬ 
tion, and when taking the oath of allegiance do not do it in good 
faith. 

The facts are simply these: Germany, like every other coun¬ 
try, has a law which makes it possible for those who are away 
from the fatherland to retain their citizenship by reporting with¬ 
in ten years to a German consul, but when so reporting they must 
make oath that they have not acquired or taken steps to acquire 
citizenship in any other country. The period within which they 
must register used to be only two years, but was extended to ten 
years when it was found that many persons had innocently for¬ 
feited their citizenship owing to the shortness of time. That is all. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, Emerson said that our antagonists are our 
friends. It may prove so in this case, as their cowardly attack 
affords me an opportunity to say some things which otherwise 
I might not have been able to say, namely, in reference to the 
resolution which I have introduced and the motives which 
prompted it. It must be- apparent by this time that the German 
nation cannot be conquered. Then why not stop the horrible 
slaughter that is going on from day to day? It is my deliberate 
judgment that the United States now has it in its power to stop 
it by withholding from the belligerent nations the sinews of war. 
Surely the advantages of hastening the time when the markets 
of the whole world will again be thrown open to our cotton and 
all other American products will outweigh a hundred times the 
temporary profits which a few manufacturers of war materials 
are now reaping, and, besides, we will give proof to the world 
of the sincerity of our desire for peace, a sincerity which can 
be justly questioned while we are merely praying for peaee and 
at the same time manufacturing dum-dum bullets to kill Ger¬ 
mans and Austrians and to prolong the war. There is a here¬ 
after, too; and is not, I ask you, the friendship of the 110 , 000,000 
people who now constitute the population of Germany and 
Austria worth infinitely more than what we can make 
out of our one-sided bargain? At the behest of England, 
Japan has driven Germany from the Pacific, to clear the 
road, so to speak, for the action which will be taken on that 
ocean as soon as the Anglo-Japanese alliance is ready for busi¬ 
ness. And another thing: The President in his neutrality procla¬ 
mation said that “the United States must be neutral in fact as 
well as in name,” and that we “should put a curb on every party 
to the struggle before another.” Are not the manufacturers of 
war materials obliged, I ask you, to observe this injunction the 
same as all other citizens; and will anybody contend that selling 
to one party alone is not a transaction that will be construed as 
a preference of one party above the other? Therefore, in the 

name of peace, in the name of humanity, in the name 

of our material welfare, and in the name of the true spirit 
of neutrality, as proclaimed by both the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, we ask that a halt be called to the feeding of the 

belligerents with the sinews of war. And now I leave it to the 

judgment of the Houses to say whether these considerations, the 
real motives behind our action, are other than exclusively Amer¬ 
ican and other than purely patriotic. I thank the House for the 
time and attention accorded to me. 
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THE CASE OF BELGIUM 

In the Light of Official Reports Found in the Secret Archives of the Belgium Government After the 
Occupation of Brussels With Facsimiles of the Documents 


REMARKS INTRODUCTORY TO THE SECRET 
DOCUMENTS 
By Dr. Bernhard Demburg 

H EREWITH are published facsimiles of papers 
found among the documents of the Belgian Gen¬ 
eral Staff at Brussels, referring to arrangements between 
the English Military Attache and the Belgian Minister of 
War regarding British intervention in Belgium. 

It will be remembered from the British White Book 
that in November, 1912, a correspondence passed be¬ 
tween Sir Edward Grey and the French Minister in 
London, in which it was stated that British and French 
military and naval experts had consulted together from 
time to time as to plans to be followed in case of war, 
and it was stated in this correspondence that in accord¬ 
ance with such prearranged plans the French fleet would 
stay in the Mediterranean to safeguard the joint interests 
there, whereas the British fleet would safeguard their 
interests in the north. Of this correspondence the mem¬ 
bers of the British Cabinet remained ignorant until the 
Cabinet meeting immediately preceding the written state¬ 
ment by Great Britain on August 2 that in case a Ger¬ 
man fleet attacked the French coast or passed into the 
channel, England would give all the assistance in her 
power (British White Papers No. 148), and it was also, 
of course, concealed from the British public until the 
speech of Sir Edward Grey on August 3. It will be 
remembered that in consequence of this revelation the 
British Minister of Commerce, Mr. John Burns, and two 
other members, Lord Morley and Mr. Trevelyan, left 
the British Cabinet under protest; that the leader of the 
British Labor Party, Mr. Ramsey McDonald, resigned 
from the leadership and that Mr. Arthur Ponsonby in 
his famous letter denounced Sir Edward Grey's practices. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that time and again they had been 
assured that there were no obligations whatsoever on the 
part of Great Britain to come to France’s assistance and 
yet they found themselves now so hopelessly entangled 
that as a matter of fact the British Government could not 
back out. 

Secret Understanding Proved 

The fact of these consultations, by wnich, of course, 
all the plans of mobilization of both the British and 
french armies were disclosed to the two allies and which 
include the landing of English troops in France, is now 
fully established by the annexed documents. They show 
that these conversations were also held with Belgium, 


that plans had been concerted to invade Belgium with 
an army of 100,000 men by way of three French ports— 
viz, Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne—and that the British 
plans even considered a landing by way of the Scheldt, 
thus violating also Dutch neutrality. 

The documents, giving all the details as translated and 
showing that Belgian railway cars were to be sent to the 
named French ports in order to transport the British 
troops into Belgium, are dated from 1906. 

The Belgian Minister at Berlin, Baron Greindl, a well 
known Belgian patriot, protested to his government. 
The heading of his protest is also given in facsimile. In 
it he said that it was not quite safe to trust to the British 
and French to keep the Belgian neutrality, that it was 
not wise to take all measures only against a German 
infraction of Belgian neutrality and that the British 
spirit was clearly shown by the words of Colonel 
Barnardiston that the Scheldt might be used for trans¬ 
porting troops into Belgium. 

Furthermore, it will be remembered that the British 
and French Governments violently protested when the 
plans were made public that the Dutch Government 
intended to fortify the mouth of the Scheldt in 1906. 
But in 1912, when the Balkan crisis became acute, the 
British went one step further. When Colonel Bridges, 
in a conversation with General Jungbluth, the chief of 
the Belgian general staff, said that England was ready 
to strike, that 160,000 men were ready to be landed and 
that they would land them as soon as any European 
conflict should break out, General Jungbluth protested 
that for such a step the permission of Belgium was 
necessary. The cool reply was that the English knew 
it, but thought that, as Belgium was not strong enough 
alone to protect herself, England would land troops any¬ 
way. General Jungbluth answered that Belgium felt 
strong enough to protect herself, which is in keeping 
with her declaration to France, when she offered to pro¬ 
tect Belgium by five army corps, as reported in the 
British White Book. The position of England was 
therefore that, while in 1906 they had already concerted 
plans for a joint action, in 1912 England intended action 
in any case, should a European conflagration break out. 

England Determined Upon War 

Now, it must be recollected that as early as July 28, 
1914, Sir Edward Grey said to Prince Lichnowsky, as 
mentioned in his communication to Sir E. Goschen: 
“The situation was very grave. While it was restricted 
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to the issues at present actually involved, we had not 
thought of interfering in it. But if Germany became 
involved in it and then France, the issue might be so 
great that it would involve all European interests, and I 
did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of our 
conversation—which I hoped would continue—into 
thinking that we should stand aside.” (British White 
Papers, No. 89.) 

This was at a time when the Belgian issue had not 
been raised at all. It only came about by Sir Edward 
Grey’s notes written on July 31. Thus the British 
entanglement with France, as evidenced by the British 
White Book, prevented England taking the same attitude 
in 1914 which she had taken in 1870, when she made a 
treaty with France as against the German invasion of 
Belgium and with Germany as against the French inva¬ 
sion of Belgium. A similar agreement was suggested by 
Prince Lichnowsky to Sir Edward Grey on August 1, 
1914, as reported in the English White Book, No. 123, 
when the former asked Sir Edward Grey whether if 
Germany gave a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality 
England would engage to remain neutral, upon which 
Grey replied that he could not say that. 

It is therefore perfectly evident, in the first place, that 
in case of a German war that was sure to be brought 
about by Russia’s mobilization against Germany, Eng¬ 
land would go to war against Germany, and it has been 
proved that the English assurance to that effect has 
strengthened the hands of the Russian war party, which 
thereupon got the upper hand and forced the Russian 
Czar into the war (see report of Belgian Charge 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Brussels July 30). 

In the second place, it is shown that England meant, 
with or without Belgium’s will, to land her troops, in 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality, in Belgium, irrespective 
of whether German troops were marching through Bel¬ 
gium or not, because no such declaration had been made 
in 1912 or any time thereafter until August 4 in the 
German Reichstag. It is further evident that as soon 
as Russia mobilized, Germany would have to fight Russia 
as well as France and England and that in such a fight 
she was forced to draw quickly when she saw her 
enemies reaching for their hip pockets. And only the 
prompt action at Liege that put this important railway 
center commanding the railway connections to France 
and Germany into German hands prevented the English 
landing and invading Belgium. 

Belgian Government’s Guilt 

The guilt of the Belgian Government in this matter 
consists, in the first place, in making and concerting plans 
with the English and French Governments as to what 
steps to take in case of war. A plan of the French 
mobilization was found in the same docket, and it can¬ 
not be presumed that the conference between British 


and French experts was unknown to the British Military 
Attache in Brussels. It is furthermore impossible to 
believe that the French railway for the shipping of 
British troops from Calais, Dunkirk and Boulogne into 
Belgium in Belgian cars could have been used without 
the knowledge of the French authorities. Secondly, that 
Belgium did not heed the advice of Baron Greindl and 
did not try to insure her independence in the same way 
by approaching Germany and making a similar contract 
with her. This disposes of the contention that the Bel¬ 
gian conversation had a purely defensive character as 
against all comers. It show's the one-sidedness of the 
inclination, which is evidenced also by the placing of all 
Belgium’s fortresses on the eastern frontier. 

The Belgian people had been told at the beginning of 
the war that Germany demanded that the Belgian forces 
should fight with the Germans against the French and 
the English, and the truth had become known only three 
full months later, when the Belgian Gray Book was 
published. Then Belgium was practically occupied ter¬ 
ritory. While Belgium pretended neutrality and friend¬ 
ship toward Germany, it was secretly planning for her 
defeat in a war which was considered unavoidable. The 
poor Belgian people, however, must suffer because of the 
large ambitions of King Leopold of Congo fame and of 
a broken down diplomacy. 

Germany’s Action Justified 

The Imperial Chancellor has declared that there was 
irrefutable proof that if Germany did not march through 
Belgium, her enemies would. This proof, as now being 
produced, is of the strongest character. So the Chan¬ 
cellor was right in appealing to the law of necessity, 
although he had to regret that it violated international 
law. This law of necessity has been recognized as para¬ 
mount by nearly every prominent statesman, including 
Gladstone, and by all teachers of international law, even 
by the United States Supreme Court’s decision, volume 
130, page 601, stating in regard to the treaty with China 
concerning Chinese immigration into the United States. 
“It will not be presumed that the legislative department 
of the Government will lightly pass laws which are in 
conflict with the treaties of the country, but that circum¬ 
stances may arise which would not only justify the 
Government in disregarding their stipulations, but de¬ 
mand in the interests of the country that it should do so, 
there can be no question. Unexpected events may call 
for a change in the policy of the country.” And to 
strengthen this opinion another decision by Justice Cur - 
tis, rendered in 1908, may be cited, stating that, “while 
it would be a matter of the utmost gravity and delicacy 
to refuse to execute a treaty, the power to do so was a 
prerogative of which no country could be deprive 
without deeply affecting its independence.” 

We now let these Belgian documents speak for them* 
selves. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 


I. The first document is a report of the Chief of the 
Belgian General Staff, Major-General Ducarme, to the 
Minister of War, reporting a series of conversations 
which he had had with the Military Attache of the British 
Legation, Lieutenant-Colonel Bamardiston, in Brussels. 
It discloses that, as early as January, 1906, the Belgian 
Government was in consultation with the British Gov¬ 
ernment over steps to be taken by Belgium, Great Britain 
and France against Germany. A plan had been fully 
elaborated for the landing of two British army corps in 
French ports to be transferred to the point in Belgium 
necessary for operations against the Germans. Through¬ 
out the conversation the British and Belgian forces were 
spoken of as “allied armies”; the British Military 
Attache insisted on discussing the question of the chief 
command; and he urged the establishment of a Belgian 
spy system in Germany. 

II. When in the year 1912 Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnardiston had been succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridges as British Military Attache in Brussels, and the 
Chief of the Belgian General Staff, Major-General 
Ducarme, had been succeeded by General Jungbluth as 
Chief of the Belgian General Staff, the conversations 
proceeded between the two latter officials. That is to 
say, these were not casual conversations between indi¬ 
viduals, but a series of official conversations between 
representatives of their respective governments, in pur¬ 
suance of a well-considered policy on the part of both 
governments. 


III. The above documents are given additional sig¬ 
nificance by a report made by Baron Greindl, Belgian 
Minister in Berlin to the Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, from which it appears that this representative 
of the Belgian Government in Berlin was familiar with 
the plans above set forth and protested against them, 
asking why like preparations have not been made with 
Germany to repel invasion by the French and English. 

Taken together, these documents show that the British 
Government had the intention, in case of a Franco- 
German war, of sending troops into Belgium imme¬ 
diately—that is, of doing the very thing which, done by 
Germany, was used by England as a pretext for declaring 
war on Germany. 

They show also that the Belgian Government took, in 
agreement with the English General Staff, military 
precautions against a hypothetical German invasion of 
Belgium. On the other hand, the Belgian Government 
never made the slightest attempt to take, in agreement 
with the German Government, military precautions 
against an Anglo-French invasion of Belgium, though 
fully informed that it was the purpose of the British 
Government to lafid and dispatch, across French terri¬ 
tory into Belgium, 160,000 troops, without asking Bel¬ 
gium’s permission on the first outbreak of the European 
war. This clearly demonstrates that the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment was determined from the outset to join Germany's 
enemies. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 1 

Report of General Ducarme, Chief of the Belgian General Staff to the Belgian Minister of War 


Brussels, April 10, 1906. 

Confidential 

Letter to the Minister 
Concerning the Confidential Conversations 

“Mr. Minister: 

“I have the honor to report to you briefly about the 
conversations which I had with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bamardiston and which have already been the subject of 
my oral communications. The first visit took place in 
the middle of January. Mr. Barnardiston referred to 
the anxieties of the General Staff of his country with 
regard to the general political situation, and because of 
the possibility that war may soon break out. In case 
Belgium should be attacked the sending of about 100,000 
troops was provided for. 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel asked me how such a meas¬ 
ure would be regarded by us. I answered him, that from 
a military point of view it could not be but favorable, 
but that this question of intervention was just as much 
a matter for the political authorities, and that, therefore, 
it was my duty to inform the Minister of War about it. 

“Mr. Bamardiston answered that his Minister in 
Brussels would speak about it with our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

“He proceeded in the following sense: The landing 
of the English troops would take place at the French 
coast in the vicinity of Dunkirk and Calais, so as to 
hasten their movements as much as possible. The entry 
of the English in Belgium would only take place after 
the violation of our neutrality by Germany. A landing 
in Antwerp would take much more time, because larger 
transports would be needed, and because on the other 
hand the safety would be less complete. 

“This admitted, there would be several other points 
to consider, such as railway transportation, the question 
of requisitions which the English army could make, the 
question concerning the chief command of the allied 
forces. 

“He inquired whether our preparations were sufficient 
to secure the defense of the country during the crossing 
and the transportation of the English troops—which he 
estimated to last about ten days. 

“I answered him that the places Namur and Liege 
were protected from a “coup de main” and that our field 
army of 100,000 men would be capable of intervention 
within four days. 

“After having expressed his full satisfaction with my 
explanations, my visitor laid emphasis on the following 
facts: (1) that our conversation was entirely confiden¬ 
tial; (2) that it was not binding on his government; 
(3) that his Minister, the English General Staff, he and 
I were, up to the present, the only ones* informed about 


Bruxelles, le 10 avril 1906. 

Confidentielle. 

Lettre a Monsieur le Ministre 
au sujet des entretiens confidentiels. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

J’ai l’honneur de vous rendre compte sommairement 
des entretiens que j’ai eus avec le Lieutenant Colonel 
Barnardiston et qui ont fait l’objet de mes communica¬ 
tions verbales. 

La premiere visite date de la mi-janvier. Monsieur 
Barnardiston me fit part des preoccupations de l’etat- 
major de son pays relativement a la situation politique 
generate et aux eventualites de guerre du moment. Un 
envoi de troupes, d’un total de 100,000 hommes environ, 
etait projete pour le cas ou la Belgique serait attaquee. 

Le Lieutenant Colonel m’ayant demand c comment 
cette action serait interpretee par nous, je lui repondis 
que, au point de vue militaire, elle ne pourrait qu’etre 
favorable; mais que cette question d’intervention relevait 
egalement du pouvoir politique et que, des lors, j’etais 
tenu d’en entretenir le Ministre de la guerre. 

Monsieur Barnardiston me repondit que son ministre 
a Bruxelles en parlerait a notre Ministre des affaires 
etrangeres. 

II continua dans ce sens: Le debarquement des troupes 
anglaises se ferait sur la cote de France, vers Dunkerque 
et Calais, de fa^on a hater le plus possible le mouvement. 
(L’entree des Anglais en Belgique ne se ferait qu’apres 
la violation de notre neutrality par 1’Allemagne.) Le 
debarquement par Anvers demanderait beaucoup plus 
de temps parcequ’il faudrait des transports plus con¬ 
siderables et, d’autre part, la securite serait moins com¬ 
plete. 

Ceci admis, il resterait a regler divers autres points, 
savoir: les transports par chemin de fer, la question des 
requisitions auxquelles l’armee anglaise pourrait avoir 
recours, la question du commandement superieur des 
forces alliees. 

II s’informa si nos dispositions etaient suffisantes pour 
assurer la defense du pays durant la traversee et tes 
transports des troupes anglaises, temps qu’il evaluait a 
une dizaine de jours. 

Je repondis que les places de Namur et de Liege 
etaient a l’abri d’un coup de main et que, en 4 jours, 
notre armee de campagne, forte de 100,000 hommes, 
serait en etat d’intervenir. 

Apres avoir exprime toute sa satisfaction au sujet de 
mes declarations, mon interlocuteur insista sur le fait 


♦This is similar to the manner in which the English Entente 
with France was arranged. The British Parliament and the Brit¬ 
ish Cabinet were kept in igorance of the fact that English and 
French Naval experts were consulting together. The British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, repeatedly as¬ 
sured the country that Great Britain’s hands were free. Yet 


when the crisis came, this quite unofficial exchange of military 
views and plans, this mere gentleman’s agreement, revealed itsei , 
of course, as a binding obligation. Nations do not reveal tne 
military secrets to each other except on the clear understanding 
that an alliance is in force. 
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the matter; (4) that he did not know whether the 
opinion of his Sovereign has been consulted. 

* * * 

“In a following discussion Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
nardiston assured me that .he had never received confi¬ 
dential reports of the other military attaches about our 
army. He then gave the exact numerical data of the 
English forces; we could depend on it, that in 12 or 13 
days 2 army corps, 4 cavalry brigades and 2 brigades 
of horse infantry would be landed. He asked me to 
study the question of the transport of these forces to 
that part of the country where they would be useful, and 
he promised to give me for this purpose details about the 
composition of the landing army. 

“He reverted to the question concerning the effective 
strength of our field army, and he emphasized that no 
detachments should be sent from this army to Namur 
and Liege, because these places were provided with 
garrisons of sufficient strength. He asked me to direct 
my attention to the necessity of granting the English 
army the advantages which the regulations concerning 
the military requisitions provided for. Finally he in¬ 
sisted upon the question of the chief command. 

“I answered him that I could say nothing with refer¬ 
ence to this last point and promised him that I would 
study the other questions carefully. 

* * * 

“Later on the English Military Attache confirmed his 
former calculations: 12 days would at least be necessary 
to carry out the landing at the French coast. It would 
take a considerably longer time (1 to 2)4 months) to 
land 100,000 men in Antwerp. 

“Upon my objection that it would be unnecessary to 
await the end of the landing in order to begin with the 
railway transportations, and that it would be better to 
proceed with these, as when the troops arrived at the 
coast, Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston promised to give 
me exact data as to the number of troops that could be 
landed daily. 

“As regards the military requisitions, I told my visitor 
that this question could be easily regulated. 

* * * 

“The further the plans of the English General Staff 
progressed, the clearer became the details of the prob¬ 
lem. The Colonel assured me that one-half of the Eng¬ 
lish army could be landed within 8 days; the rest at the 
conclusion of the 12th or 13th day, with the exception 
of the Horse Infantry, which could not be counted upon 
until later. 

“In spite of this I thought I had to insist again upon 
the necessity of knowing the exact number of the daily 
shipments, in order to regulate the railway transportation 
for every day. 

“The English Military Attache conversed with me 
about several other questions, namely: (1) The necessity 
of keeping the operations secret and of demanding strict 
secrecy from the Press; (2) The advantages, which 
would accrue from giving one Belgian officer to each 
English General Staff, one interpreter to each command¬ 
ing officer, and gendarmes to each unit of troops, in 
order to assist the British police troops. 

* * * 

“In the course of another interview Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel Barnardiston and I studied the combined operations 
to take place in the event of a German offensive with 
Antwerp as its object and under the hypothesis of the 


que 1°) notre conversation etait absolument confiden- 
tielle; 2°) elle ne pouvait lier son gouvernement; 3°) 
son Ministre, l’Etat-Major General anglais, lui et^moi 
etions seuls, en ce moment, dans la confidence; 4°) il 
ignorait si son souverain avait ete pressenti. 

* * * 

Dans un entretien subsequant, le Lieutenant Colonel 
Barnardiston m’assura qu’il n’avait jamais regu de con¬ 
fidences d’autres attaches militaires au sujet de notre 
armee. II precisa ensuite les donnees numerique con- 
cernant les forces anglaises; nous pouvions compter que, 
en 12 ou 13 jours, seraient debarques: 2 corps d’armee, 
4 brigades de cavallerie et 2 brigades d’infanterie montee. 

II me demanda d’examiner la question du transport 
de ces forces vers la partie du pays ou elles seraient 
utiles et, dans ce but, il me promit la composition de- 
taillee de l’armee de debarquement. 

Il revint sur la question des effectifs de notre armee 
de campagne en insistant pour qu’on ne fit pas de de- 
tachements de cette armee a Namur et a Liege, puisque 
ces places etaient pourvues de garnisons suffisantes. 

Il me demanda de fixer mon attention sur la necessite 
de permettre a l’armee anglaise de beneficier des avan- 
tages prevus par le Reglement sur les prestations mili¬ 
taires. Enfin il insista sur la question du commandement 
supreme. 

Je lui repondis que je ne pouvais rien dire quant a 
ce dernier point, et je lui promis un examen attentif des 
autres questions. 

* * * 

Plus tard, 1’attache militaire anglais confirma son esti¬ 
mation precedente: 12 jours seraient au moins indis- 
pensables pour faire le debarquement sur la cote de 
France. Il faudrait beaucoup plus (la 2)4 mois) pour 
debarquer 100,000 hommes a Anvers. 

Sur mon objection qu’il etait inutile d’attendre l’a- 
chevement du debarquement pour commencer les trans¬ 
ports par chemin de fer et qu’il valait mieux les faire 
au fur et a mesure des arrivages a la cote, le Lieutenant 
Colonel Barnardiston me promit des donnees exactes sur 
l’etat journalier du debarquement. 

Quant aux prestations militaires, je fis part a mon in- 
terlocuteur que cette question serait facilement reglee. 

* * * 

A mesure que les etudes de l’etat-major anglais avan- 
^aient, les donnees du probleme se precisaient. Le Col¬ 
onel m’assura que la moitie de l’armee anglaise pourrait 
etre debarquee en 8 jours, et que le restant le serait a la 
fin du 12e ou 13e jour, sauf l’infanterie montee sur 
laquelle il ne fallait compter que plus tard. 

Neanmoins, je crus devoir insister a nouveau sur la 
necessite de connaitre le rendement journalier, de fagon 
a regler les transports par chemin de fer de chaque jour. 

L’attache anglais m’entretint ensuite de diverses autres 
questions, savoir: 

1 0 ) necessite de tenir le secret des operations et d ob- 
tenir de la presse qu’elle l’observat soigneusement; 

2°) avantages qu’il y aurait a adjoindre un officier 
beige a chaque etat-major anglais, un traducteur a chaque 
commandant de troupes, des gendarmes a chaque unite 
pour aider les troupes de police anglaises. 

* * * 

Dans une autre entrevue, le Lieutenant Colonel Bar¬ 
nardiston et moi examinames les operations combinees 
dans le cas d’une agression de la part de l’Allemagne 
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German troops marching through our country in order 
to reach the French Ardennes. 

“In this question, the Colonel said he quite agreed 
with the plan which I had submitted to him, and he as¬ 
sured me also of the approval of General Grierson, 
Chief of the English General Staff. 

“Other secondary questions which were likewise set¬ 
tled, had particular reference to intermediary officers, 
interpreters, gendarmes, maps, photographs of the uni¬ 
forms, special copies, translated into English, of some 
Belgian regulations, the regulations concerning the im¬ 
port duties on English provisions, to the accommodation 
of the wounded of the allied armies, etc. Nothing was 
resolved on as regards the activity which the Govern¬ 
ment or the Military authorities might exert on the 
Press. 

* * * 

“During the final meetings which I had with the 
British Attache, he informed me about the numbers of 
troops which would be daily disembarked at Boulogne, 
Calais and Cherbourg. The distance of the last place, 
which is necessary for technical considerations, will in¬ 
volve a certain delay. The first Corps would be disem¬ 
barked on the 10th day, and the second on the 15th day. 
Our railways would carry out the transportation so that 
the arrival of the first Corps, either in the direction of 
Brussels-Louvain or of Namur-Dinant, would be assured 
on the 11th day, and that of the second on the 16th day. 

“I again, for a last time, and as emphatically as I could, 
insisted on the necessity of hastening the sea-trans¬ 
ports so that the English troops could be with us be¬ 
tween the 11th and 12th day. The happiest and most 
favorable results can be reached by a convergent and 
simultaneous action of the allied forces. But if that 
co-operation should not take place, the failure would 
be most serious. Colonel Barnardiston assured me that 
everything serving to this end would be done. 

* * * 

“In the course of our conversations, I had occasion 
to convince the British Military Attache that we were 
willing, so far as possible, to thwart the movements of 
the enemy and not to take refuge in Antwerp from the 
beginning. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston on his part told me 
that, at the time, he had little hope for any support or 
intervention on the part of Holland. At the same time 
he informed me that his Government intended to transfer 
the basis of the British commissariate from the. French 
coast to Antwerp as soon as all German ships were swept 
off the North Sea. 

* * * 

“In all our conversations the Colonel regularly in¬ 
formed .me about the secret news which he had con¬ 
cerning the military circumstances and the situation of 
our Eastern neighbors, etc. At the same time he em¬ 
phasized that Belgium was under the imperative neces¬ 
sity to keep herself constantly informed of the hap¬ 
penings in the adjoining Rhinelands. I had to admit 
that with us the surveillance-service abroad was, in times 
of peace, not directly in the hands of the General Staff, 
as our Legations had no Military Attaches. But I was 
careful not to admit that I did not know whether the 
espionage service which is prescribed in our regulations, 
was in working order or not. But I consider it my 


ayant comme objectif Anvers et dans l’hypothese d’une 
traversee de notre pays pour atteindre les Ardennes 
franqaises. 

Par la suite le Colonel me marqua son accord sur le 
plan que je lui avais presente et m’assura de l’assenti- 
ment du General Grierson, chef de l’Etat-Major anglais. 

D’autres questions secondaires furent £galement reg¬ 
lees, notamment en ce qui regarde les officiers inter¬ 
mediates, les traducteurs, les gendarmes, les cartes, les 
albums des uniforms, les tires a part traduits en anglais 
de certains reglements beiges, le reglement des frais de 
douane pour les approvisionnements anglais, Thospita- 
lisation des blesses de l’armee alliee, etc. Rien ne fut 
arrete quant a l’action que pourrait exercer sur la presse 
le gouvernement ou l’autorite militaire. 

♦ * * 

Dans les dernieres rencontres que j’ai eues avec 
l’attache anglais, il me communiqua le rendement jour- 
nalier des d£barquements a Boulogne, Calais et Cher¬ 
bourg. L’eloignement de ce dernier point, impose par 
des considerations d’ordre technique, occasionne un 
certain retard. Le ler Corps serait d^barque le lOe jour, 
et le 2e Corps le*15e jour. Notre materiel des chemins 
de fer executerait les transports, de sorte que l’arrivee, 
soit vers Bruxelles-Louvain, soit vers Namur-Dinant, du 
ler Corps serait assuree le lie jour, et celle du 2e Corps, 
le 16e jour. 

J’ai insiste une derniere fois et aussi energiquenient 
que je le pouvais, sur la necessite de hater encore les 
transports maritimes de fa^on que les troupes anglaises 
furent pres de nous entre le lie et le 12e jour; les resul- 
tats les plus heureux, les plus favorables peuvent etre 
obtenus par une action convergente et simultanee des 
forces alliees. Au contraire, ce sera un echec grave si 
cet accord ne se produit pas. Le Colonel Barnardiston 
m’a assure que tout serait fait dans ce but. 

♦ * * 

Au cours de nos entretiens, j’eu l’occasion de con- 
vaincre l’attache militaire anglais de la volonte que nous 
avions d’entraver, dans la limite du possible, les mouve- 
ments de l’ennemi et de ne pas nous refugier, des le 
debut, dans Anvers. 

De son cote, le Lieutenant Colonel Barnardiston me 
fit part de son peu de confiance actuellement dans l’appm 
ou l’intervention de la Hollande. II me confia egalement 
que son gouvernement projetait de transporter la base 
d’approvisionnement anglaise de la cote fran^aise a 
Anvers, des que la mer du Nord serait nettoyee de tous 
les navires de guerre allemands. 

Dans tous nos entretiens, le Colonel me communiqua 
regulierement les renseignements confidentiels qu’il P°S' 
sedait sur l’etat militaire et la situation de nos voisins de 
l’Est, etc. En meme temps il insista sur la necessite 
imperieuse pour la Belgique de se tenir au courant de ce 
qui se passait dans les pays Rhenans qui nous avoisinent. 
Je dus lui confesser que, chez nous, le service de sur¬ 
veillance au dela de la frontiere, en temps de paix, n e 
releve pas directement de notre etat-major; nous n’avons 
pas d attaches militaires aupres de nos legations. Je 
gardai bien, cependant, de lui avouer que j’ignorais si l e 
sendee d’espionage, qui est prescrit par nos reglements. 
etait ou non prepare. Mais il est de mon devoir de 
signaler ici cette situation qui nous met en etat d m* 
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duty to point out this position which places us in a state 
of evident inferiority to our neighbors, our presumable 
enemies. 

“Major-General, Chief of the General Staff. 

[Initials of Gen. Ducarme.] 

“Note. When I met General Grierson at Compiegne, 
during the manoeuvres of 1906, he assured me the result 
of the re-organization of the English army would be 
that the landing of 150,000 would be assured and, that, 
moreover, they would stand ready for action in a shorter 
time than has been assumed above. 

“Concluded September, 1906. 

“(Initials of General Ducarme.)” 


feriorite flagrante vis-a-vis de nos voisins, nos ennemis 
eventuels. 

Le General major, chef des Corps d’Etat-Major, 
(parafe du General Ducarme.) 

A T ote. 

Lorsque je rencontrai le General Grierson a Com¬ 
piegne, pendant les manoeuvres de 1906, il m’assura que 
la reorganisation d l’armee anglaise aurait pour resultat, 
non seulement d’assurer le debarquement de 150,000 
hommes, mais de permettre leur action dans un delai plus 
court que celui dont il est question precedemment. 

Fini septembre, 1906. 
(parafe du General Ducarme.) 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 

Minutes of a Conference Between the Belgian Chief of the General Staff, General Jungbluth, and 
the British Military Attache, Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges 


(Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston, British Military 
Attache in Brussels, was succeeded in his office by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Bridges. Likewise, General Ducarme 
was succeeded, as Chief of the Belgian Staff, by Gen¬ 
eral Jungbluth. A conversation between Colonel Bridges 
and General Jungbluth was committed to writing, and 
that writing was also found at the Belgian Foreign Of¬ 
fice. The document, which is dated April 23rd and is 
presumed to belong to the year 1912, is marked “confi- 
dentielle” in the handwriting of Graf v.d. Straaten, the 
Belgian Foreign Secretary. This is the translation:) 


‘‘Confidential 

“The British Military Attache asked to see General 
Jungbluth. The two gentlemen met on April 23rd. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges told the General that Eng¬ 
land had at her disposal an army which could be sent to 
the Continent, composed of six divisions of infantry and 
eight brigades of cavalry—together 160,000 troops. She 


has also everything which is necessary for her to defend 
her insular territory. Everything is ready. 

“At the time of the recent events, the British Govern¬ 
ment would have immediately effected a disembarkment 
in Belgium (chez nous), even if we had not asked for 
assistance. 

“The General objected that for that our consent was 
necessary. 

“The Military Attache answered that he knew this, 
but that—since we were not able to prevent the Ger¬ 
mans from passing through our country—England would 
have landed her troops in Belgium under all circum¬ 
stances (en tout etat de cause). 

“As for the place of landing, the Military Attache did 
not make a precise statement; he said that the coast was 
rather long, but the General knows that Mr. Bridges, 
during Easter, has paid daily visits to Zeebrugge from 
Ostende. 

“The General added that we were, besides, perfectly 
able to prevent the Germans from passing through.’ 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 

Report of Baron Greindl, Belgian Minister in Berlin, to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


(On the 23rd of December, 1911, Baron Greindl, then 
and for many years Belgian Minister in Berlin, made a 
report to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
There was found in Brussels a copy of this report; al¬ 
though a copy, the official character of this third docu¬ 
ment found in Brussels is evident from the official im¬ 
print on the paper on which the copy stands. It reads:) 
COPY. 

.SECTION 

No. 

.ENCLOSURE 

Reply to No. 

General Department 
Office of. 

Berlin, December 23, 1911. 

Belgian Legation, 

No. 3022—1626. 

Strictly Confidential. 

What is Belgium to do in case of war? 


Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive the despatch of 
the 27 November last, P without docket-number, 
registration number 1108. 

[Then follows Baron Greindl’s report.] 

Baron Greindl’s report is an extremely long one. 
Extracts from it were published in the North German 
Gazette of October 13th. A facsimile has been made of 
the first page only of the document, because of its great 
length. 

The writer reveals with great astuteness the ulterior 
motives underlying the English proposal and draws, at¬ 
tention to the danger of the situation in which Belgium 
had become involved by a one-sided partisanship in favor 
of the Powers of the Entente. In this very detailed re¬ 
port, dated Dec. 23, 1911, Baron Greindl explains that 
the plan of the General Army Staff for the defense of 
Belgian neutrality in a Franco-German war as communi- 
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cated to him only concerned the question as to what 
military measures should be adopted in case Germany 
violated Belgian neutrality. The hypothesis of a French 
attack on Germany through Belgium had, however, just 
as much probability in itself. The diplomat then goes 
on in the following manner: 

“From the French side danger threatens not only in 
the south of Luxemburg, it threatens us on our entire 
joint frontier. We are not reduced to conjectures for 
this assertion. We have positive evidence of it. 

“Evidently the project of an outflanking movement 
from the north forms part of the scheme of the ‘Entente 
Cordiale/ If that were not the case, then the plan of 
fortifying Flushing would not have called forth such an 
outburst in Paris and London. The reason why they 
wished that the Scheldt should remain unfortified was 
hardly concealed by them. Their aim was to be able 
to transport an English garrison, unhindered, to Ant¬ 
werp, which means to establish in our country a basis 
of operation for an offensive in the direction of the 
Lower Rhine and Westphalia, and then to make us throw 
our lot in with them, which would not be difficult, for, 
after the surrender of our national center of refuge, we 
would, through our own fault, renounce every possibility 
of opposing the demands of our doubtful protectors after 
having been so unwise as to permit their entrance into 
our country. Colonel Barnardiston’s announcements at 
the time of the conclusion of the ‘Entente Cordiale,’ 


which were just as perfidious as they were naive, have 
shown us plainly the true meaning of things. When it 
became evident that we would not allow ourselves to be 
frightened by the pretended danger of the closing of the 
Scheldt, the plan was not entirely abandoned, but modi¬ 
fied in so far as the British army was not to land on the 
Belgian coast, but at the nearest French harbors. 

“The revelations of Captain Faber, which were denied 
as little as the newspaper reports by which they were 
confirmed or completed in several respects, also testify 
to this. This British army, at Calais and Dunkirk, 
would by no means march along our frontier to Longway 
in order to reach Germany. It would directly invade 
Belgium from the northwest. That would give it the 
advantage of being able to begin operations immediately, 
to encounter the Belgian army in a region where we 
could not depend on any fortress, in case we wanted to 
risk a battle. Moreover, that would make it possible 
for it to occupy provinces rich in all kinds of resources 
and, at any rate, to prevent our mobilization or only to 
permit it after we had formally pledged ourselves to 
carry on our mobilization to the exclusive advantage of 
England and her allies. 

“It is therefore of necessity to prepare a plan of battle 
for the Belgian army also for that possibility. This is 
necessary in the interest of our military defense as well 
as for the sake of the direction of our foreign policy, 
in case of war between Germany and France.” 


COMMENT ON THE DOCUMENTS 

By the North German Gazette 


The British Government has confined its answer to 
our revelations from the archives of the Belgian Min¬ 
istry of War, concerning the Anglo-Belgian military 
agreements in 1906, to the explanation that Major-Gen¬ 
eral Grierson, who took part in their formulation, had 
died, and that Colonel Barnardiston was away as Chief 
of the English troops before Kiaochou and that it might 
be that an academic discussion had taken place between 
those two British Officers and the Belgian Military Au¬ 
thorities as to the assistance which the British army 
would be able to give to Belgium in case her neutrality 
were violated by one of her neighbors. 

The Belgian Government has remarked that it could 
only be considered as natural that the English Military 
Attache in Brussels should during the Algeciras crisis 
have asked the Chief of the Belgian General Staff about 
the measures which were to prevent the violation of Bel¬ 
gian neutrality guaranteed by England. The Chief of 
the General Staff, General Ducarme had answered, that 
Belgium would be capable of warding off an attack no 
matter from which side it might come. The Belgian 
Government adds to this the following remark: “Did 
the conversation exceed these limits, and did Colonel 
Barnardiston explain the war plan which the British 
General Staff wished to follow in case this neutrality 
should be violated? We doubt it.” Demanding the un¬ 
abridged publication of the material found in the Bel¬ 
gian secret archives, the Belgian Government makes the 


solemn assertion that it was never asked directly or in¬ 
directly to take sides with the Triple Entente in case 
of a Franco-German war. 

As may be seen from these declarations, the British 
Government from the beginning has failed to dispute 
the statements of the Imperial Government. It has 
limited itself to minimizing them. It perhaps told itself 
that, owing to the overwhelming abundance of evidence, 
a denial of the facts would be useless and risky. The 
unveiling, in the meantime, of an Anglo-Belgian military 
news service and the discovery of Belgian war maps 
prepared by the British Authorities prove anew how far 
the preparations for the Anglo-Belgian war plan against 
Germany had proceeded. 

Here it is plainly stated that the British Government 
had the intention, in case of a Franco-German war, to 
send troops to Belgium immediately, that is to say, to 
violate Belgian neutrality and do the very thing which 
England at the time when Germany, justified by reasons 
of self-protection, anticipated her, used as a pretext for 
declaring war on Germany. Moreover, the British Gov 
ernment, with a cynicism that is unparalleled in history, 
has taken advantage of Germany’s violation of Belgian 
neutrality for the purpose of raising sentiment against 
us all over the world and of posing as the protector of 
the small and feeble powers. 

As regards the Belgian Government, it was its duty 
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L'Attache lilitaire anglais a demand! a voir le 
General Jungbluth.Ces Messieurs se sont rencontres le 
23 avril. 

Le Lieutenant Colonel Bridges a dit au General 
que l’Angleterre disposalt d’une armee pouvant Stre envoys 
ee sur le continent,composee de six divisions d’infanteri? 
et de huit brigades de cavalerie-en tout 160.000 homines. 
Elle a aussi tout ce qu’il lui faut pour defendre son ten. 
ritoire insulaire.Tout es^prSt. 

Le Gouvernement britannique , lors des derniers 
eveneraehts,aurait debarque immediatement chez nous.mSme 
si nous n’avions pas demand! de secours. 

Le General a object! qu’il faudrait pour cela 
notre consentement. 

L’Attache militaire a repondu qu’il le savait^ 
tnai8 que conune nous n’etions pas a mSme d’empScher les 
Allemands de passer chez nous, 1 ’Angleterre aurait debarqie 
ees troupes en Belgique en tout etat de cause. 

Quant au lieu de debarquement,1’Attache milita- 
re n’a pas precise;il a dit que la c6te etait assez 
longue,mais le General sait que M.Bridges a fait.d’Ostende, 
des visites journalieres a Zeebrugge pendant les fStes de 
Pdques. 

Le General a ajoute que nous 
a m8me d’empScher les Allemands de passer. 


etions y parfaitegit 
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not only to reject most emphatically the English insinu¬ 
ations, but also to point out to the other signatories of 
the London Protocol of 1839 and especially to the Ger¬ 
man Government that England had repeatedly tempted 
Belgium to disregard the duties incumbent upon her as 
a neutral Power. The Belgian Government, however, 
did not do so. That Government considered itself jus¬ 
tified and bound to take, in agreement with the English 
General Staff, military precautions against the supposed 
plan of a German invasion of Belgium. On the other 
hand, the Belgian Government has never made the 
slightest attempt to take, in agreement with the German 
Government or the military authorities of Germany, de¬ 
fensive measures against the possibility of an Anglo- 
French invasion of Belgium. Yet the documentary evi¬ 
dence which has been found, proves that Belgium was 
fully informed that such an invasion was in the inten¬ 
tions of the two Entente Powers. This shows that the 
Belgian Government was determined from the outset to 
join Germany’s enemies and make common cause with 
them. 

The above exposition convincingly proves the fact 


that the same England which is now posing as the pro¬ 
tector of Belgian neutrality forced Belgium to a one¬ 
sided partisanship in favor of the Powers of the Entente, 
and that she at one time even thought of a violation of 
the neutrality of Holland. It is, furthermore, clear that 
the Belgian Government, by lending an ear to the Eng¬ 
lish whisperings, is guilty of a severe violation of the 
duties incumbent upon it as a neutral power. The right 
fulfillment of these duties would have compelled the 
Belgian Government to foresee in her plans for defense 
the violation of Belgian neutrality by France and to con¬ 
clude with Germany agreements analogous to those con¬ 
cluded with France and, for this eventuality, England. 
The discovered official papers constitute a documentary 
proof of the fact, well known to competent German au¬ 
thorities long before the outbreak of the war, that Bel¬ 
gium connived with the Powers of the Entente. They 
serve as a justification for our military procedure and 
as a confirmation of the information obtained by the 
German military authorities about France’s intentions. 
They may open the eyes of the Belgian people with re¬ 
gard to the question to whom it is they owe the catas¬ 
trophe which has swept over the unfortunate country. 
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THE WAR AND GERMAN 
POETRY 

“Everyone,” writes Prof. Muensterberg 
in his new book, “The War and America,” 
“has read those English poems cabled over 
the world which the war has brought forth. 
But all which they had to say was boastful 
pride in England and hatred for the 
enemy. No tone of that kind was heard 
in Germany. One poem after another is 
filled with the moral meaning of the world 
event. The controlling idea is that of self- 
discipline. We have taken life too lightly; 
we have lived too much for the joys of the 
day and the pomp of the outer world; now 
the hour of sacrifice and of need and of 
sadness has come upon us. May it make 
us purer in heart and deeper in thought 
and more ideal in action. The whole mean¬ 
ing of life is to do one’s duty, ami suffering 
may help us to become better. I may pick 
out of many similar songs one by Richard 
Dehmel. I know he has always felt the 
pulsebeat of the German nation.” 

Margarete Muensterberg, the daughter 
of Prof. Muensterberg, has translated this 
strong poem into English. Miss Muenster¬ 
berg is the author of “Ann Borden’s 
Career,” a powerful novel, and is well 
known for her excellent translations from 
the German classics. She is now engaged 
in the writing of another social novel. We 
herewith reprint her faithful translation of 
Richard Dehmel’s stirring verse: 

Hour of steel, thou art a blessing, 

^ That at last unites us all. 

Friend and foe, still peace caressing. 
Trembled in suspicion’s thrall. 

Now comes the fight, 

The honest fight! 

Greed with blunted claw has meanly 
Bartered for its pomp and lust; 

Now we all are feeling keenly 
What can save our souls from dust. 

The hour of need. 

Of blessed need! 

Truth will blaze through darkness smiting, 
Over dust and powder’s smoke. 

Not for life we men are fighting, 
Fighting till the fatal stroke. 

For then comes death, 

Divinest death 1 

Led by faith, thy land defending. 

People, for thy spirit fight, 

Heroes’ blood for honor spending! 
Sacrifice be our delight. 

Then victory, 

Hail victory! 


HEINE’S PROPHECY 

In his “History of Religion and Philos¬ 
ophy in Germany,” which appeared in 1834, 
Heinrich Heine, the poet, wrote as follows: 

Christianity—and that is its chief service 
—has somewhat moderated the warlike 
spirit of former times, but it could not 
efface it, and if at some future time the 
subduing talisman, the cross, should break, 


then the rage of the old warriors, the 
Berserker fury, of which the old Norse 
poets have so much to say in their poetry, 
will again surge to the surface. The old 
stone gods will then arise out of the rubble 
and decay of ages and rub the dust of a 
thousand years out of their eyes, and Thor 
with the giant hammer will beat down the 
Gothic domes. When you hear the roar 
and rattle, beware, dear neighbors, you 
French, and don’t mix in the business 
which we have in hand at home in Ger¬ 
many. You might easily scorch your 
fingers in the flames. Do not smile at my 
advice, the advice of a dreamer. Do not 
smile at the fantastic one who anticipates 
the same revolution in the realm of deeds 
which has taken place in the realm of the 
spirit. The thought precedes the deed as 
the lightning precedes the thunder. The 
German thunder is a German, too, and is a 
little awkward, and it comes rumbling 
along more deliberately; but come it will; 
and when one day you hear the crashing, 
know that the German thunder has finally 
reached its mark. At its sound eagles will 
drop dead out of the sky and the lions in 
the remotest deserts of Africa will draw 
in their tails and seek the seclusion of their 
royal caves. As on the steps of an amphi¬ 
theater the nations will group around Ger¬ 
many to await the great battle play. I 
counsel you, you Frenchmen, to keep very 
quiet then, and by the gods—repress your 
applause! We might easily misunderstand 
and put you in your corner in our harsh 
way. Have a care! 


Deutschland, Deutschland, Fiwt 
of Nations 

Deutschland, Deutschland, First of Nations, 
Over All in this wide world. 

For Defence and for Protection 
German Standards now unfurl; 

From the Meuse unto the Memel, 

From the Etsch unto the Slope:— 
Deutschland, Deutschland, First of Nations, 
First of All on this wide Globe! 


German Faith and German Honor, 
German Wine and German Song 
Must retain through all these ages 
Shining lustre, bright and strong. 
Noble actions let inspire 
All our lives, both brave and long. 
German Faith and German Honor, 
German Wine and German Song! 


Unity and Right and Freedom 
Guides iny German Fatherland! 

For these Ideals strive forever. 
Comrades true with heart and hand! 
Unity and Right and Freedom 
Are its welfare’s fundament. 
Blossom thou in might and glory 
Flourish German Fatherland. 


English version. Copyright, 1914, by 
Kullman. Copies of the above in Snee 
form will be mailed, postpaid, on receip 
cents per copy. Over 100,000 sold. 


P. c - 
Music 
of 10 
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THE HUN IS AT THE GATE. 

—Kipling. 

By C. T. Hall. 

LAUREATE, whose martial chord 

Sounded too late, unheard. 

We thank thee for that word! 

Lords of th’ unsetting sun, 

Reapers ,in fields unsown. 

No hireling's part the Hun, 

The blood he sheds, his own. 

False to thy sons of old. 

Falser to brothers now, 

Perjured a thousandfold, 

To keep a tainted vow! 

Where is the land or sea 
But holds a savage horde. 

Slaves of thy golden key, 

And bondmen of thy sword! 


II. 

The Hun at Europe’s gate 
Shall keep thy wolves at bay. 

Come they, or so 6 n or late, 

From Nippon or Cathay, 

From Africa’s stolen mines. 

Or Austral deserts bare, 

In black or yellow lines, 

On horse or foot or air. 

III. 

The Hun shall keep the gate 
The Briton has betrayed 
to Tartar greed and hate, 

Unflinching, undismayed. 

Orant then your Norman gods 
Be absent when you call, 

SUc ^ Jarful odds 
The Saxon gate may fall, 

Lettmg the heathen through, 

To plunge our world in night, 
they know not what they do. 

Yet sin against the light 1 
Britain! They serve who stand and wait, 
r«ar not, the Hun will hold thy gate. 


ENGLAND’S EMBARRASS¬ 
MENT IS IRELAND’S 
OPPORTUNITY 

. Gaelic American, which is published 
1(1 ^ ew York, recently brought some re¬ 
markable sensational news. It reported 
* the Munster Fusiliers extirpated an¬ 
other regiment of the British army who 
now fighting in France, viz., the King’s 
Wn Scottish Borderers, whom the Fusi- 
le rs accused of having cruelly suppressed 
a D ublin street riot on July 26th. On this 
°£? as ' on the Irish avenged their wives and 
g 1 ^f en that had been murdered by the 
uglish “cowards,” and the Fusiliers shot 
own the anti-Irish “Borderers” almost to 
® last man. The mayor who at the time 
er ed the Dublin firing suffered imme- 
l* ate ^ Heath. The English press represents 
# re grettable incident” in such a light 
as J f the Fusiliers mistook the Anglo- 
c °tch soldiers in the darkness for Ger- 
w ans ’ an( l fired at them “by mistake.” It 
l ) as Use less to institute further inquiries 
ause soon after the Fusilier regiment 


perished completely. After their attack on 
the “Scottish Borderers” they were alto¬ 
gether destroyed by the Germans. The 
Gaelic American makes the following com¬ 
ment: “Their sacrifice is characteristic of 
the incapacity of British army officers and 
of their neglect of the usual rules of war¬ 
fare. When the decision had been made to 
retreat, a cyclist was despatched to the 
Munstermen. Afterwards nobody con¬ 
cerned himself about them any more. The 
English retreated as fast as their legs 
would carry them. The cyclist was shot, 
and the order of retreat never reached the 
Munster Fusiliers. They fought to the 
bitter end for a bad cause, not for “Ire¬ 
land’s honor” as they believed. They used 
bayonets and the butt-ends of their rifles 
with the strength of despair until the Ger¬ 
mans overwhelmed them. In every other 
army, the officer who was responsible for 
the useless sacrifice would have been court- 
martialled. But in the British army such 
regrettable incidents are the rule and pass 
by unnoticed. 

This violent attack and the above narra¬ 
tion given by the Irish paper proves that 
the loyalty of every British subject is not 
so deep-seated as the English press makes 
out. All the reports from Ireland, as a 
matter of fact, are to the effect that re¬ 
cruiting in Ireland makes no progress 
whatever, on the contrary that Irish immi¬ 
gration increases lest general conscription 
be introduced, and the Irish have no desire 
to serve under the British flag. (The trans¬ 
lator of these lines can bear out the state¬ 
ment. He left Liverpool for New York, 
three months after the declaration of war, 
on October 29th, a.c., and at Queenstown 
any number of young Irishmen came on 
board. On Sunday morning when they 
came up from the steerage deck to attend 
mass, he questioned them, one by one, why 
they had left their country, and the invari¬ 
able answer came forth: Why, I was not 
going to wait until Parliament introduced 
general conscription. Catch me helping the 

d_. English.) Even those who are left 

behind are by no means loyal to England. 
That is evident from the latest reports that 
the military authorities in Dublin are 
about to take special measures against “se¬ 
ditious newspapers.” We do not know any¬ 
thing about these papers, but it is quite 
certain that the general feeling in Ireland 
is unfavorable to England, and that a pro- 
German party has already been started. 
That is shown by a law-suit pending be- 
fore the court-martial at Cork. A certain 
Michael Murphy is reported to have said 
that every Irishman who entered the Brit¬ 
ish army was a traitor, and that the Irish 
would fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
Germans if the latter invaded Ireland. He 
is also charged with having distributed a 
leaflet called “Irish Freedom” among the 
soldiery. So the pro-German party is actu¬ 
ally represented in the press. The court- 
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martial even thought it necessary to have 
the prisoner brought up escorted by a 
strongly armed guard Surely, this pre¬ 
cautionary measure was less intended for 
an individual rebel than as a safeguard 
against political partisans. 

It is unmistakable that the Emerald Isle 
is animated by a strong desire to follow the 
example of the Boers in South Africa and 
to proclaim the independence of Ireland. 
The Irish press in America has been an¬ 
nouncing this political program for years. 
One of their papers recently expressed it 
in these words: “That Irishman who does 
not side with Germany now is unworthy of 
being born of an Irish mother.” 

Louis Vif.reck. 


SYMPOSIUM OF OUR 
READERS 

Letters from the People 

Never before in the world’s history were 
so many people so well informed about a 
great and contemporaneous event as they 
are to-day. With the vast machinery for 
the distribution of news working overtime, 
the things that happen almost hourly in the 
zone of conflict are known by countless 
numbers, in an amazingly short time. The 
literature of the war already is immense. 
Much of it, of course, is worthless, but a 
great deal of it is extremely solid and 
worth while. The letters which come in 
daily to us are of a surprising merit. The 
authors know what they are talking about 
and although they do not always agree 
with us, we are nevertheless glad to read 
them. 

“In two of the clubs in this city,” writes 
Dr. J. E, Engstad, one of the most distin¬ 
guished physicians of Minneapolis, “where 
the membership is almost of pure Ameri¬ 
can stock, most of the men believe that 
the Germans are barbarians while at the 
same time they pretend to enjoy German 
music and German art. But remember 
that they have been trained to this state of 
mind for twenty years, while your people 
have depended upon our sympathy which 
was to be founded on reason and on fact. 
In the interegnum, the English have poi¬ 
soned the mind of the American people with 
the sentiment that blood is thicker than 
water, etc., which has taken root in our 
hearts and will stay there until we receive 
a rude awakening. Wake up the American 
people. Show them that they have ‘been 
taken in,’ that they are now the ‘goat.’” 

“Since the great war started,” remarks 
T. W. Chenoweth, of Newark, N. J., in a 
most interesting letter to us, “and your 
publication has been on the stands, I have 
not missed an edition. I would like to ex¬ 
press my sympathy of and with the work 
you are doing. Do not fear in regard to 
the Public Sentiment of the United States. 
As surely as white is white and black is 
black, the American people will render 
their verdict in the end for Germany and 
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against England. So far as I know, there 
is no drop of German blood in my veins, 
except in so far as is found in all the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, but I wish to go on 
record as opposing English dominance of 
the Seas, of the Press and of the opinion 
of the United States of America. I also 
wish to add that England never can and 
never will dominate the real people of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Joseph J. Gallagher, of Boston. 
Mass., assures The Fatherland that Bos¬ 
ton is still not a province of Great Britain 
and that the old spirit of freedom burns 
brightly yet in the old town of “Tea, 
Tories and Tolerance.” “Cheer up!” says 
Mr. Gallagher, “the president emeritus of 
Harvard hasn’t yet stirred the Irish 9th 
Regiment, nor recruited an army of New 
England Tories to help God save the King. 
Harvard herself is tolerant. With all the 
pro-British color, they won’t allow Muens- 
terberg to resign. And that wouldn’t have 
happened even had Yale won the game this 
year. It is some excuse for her good-na¬ 
tured student body that her flag is impli¬ 
cated (unintentionally) with the red of the 
British and the standard of socialism and 
anarchy. But her motto is veritas and 
Harvard is neither British nor socialistic.” 

It is but just to explain that all the let¬ 
ters we receive are not favorable to the 
German cause, and indeed, in many in¬ 
stances, the writer pummels us without 
velvet gloves. Mr. George H. Corey of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, takes issue with a 
statement made in a recent number of The 
Fatherland by Ludwig Fulda. “Mr. 
Fulda states,” remarks Mr. Corey, ‘“we 
know very well that England and France 
were determined to violate this neutrality. 
And yet his own Chancellor (Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg) stood up in the Reichstag 
and admitted to the German people and to 
the rest of the world that the violation of 
Belgian neutrality was a military neces¬ 
sity, without justification from a moral 
standpoint, and that although the violation 
of this neutrality was necessary from this 
military standpoint, Germany would not 
lose sight of the fact that they were doing 
a morally wrongful act and would see to 
it at the end of the war that Belgium was 
properly compensated therefor. In the 
face of this statement of the highest Ger¬ 
man government official next to the Kaiser 
himself, what good are the arguments of 
Herr Fulda and the other German gentle¬ 
men?” The flaw in Mr. Corey’s reasoning 
lies in his overlooking the fact that when 
the Chancellor made the speech mentioned 
Belgium had not yet begun war against 
Germany, nor had Belgian peasants gouged 
out the eyes of wounded German soldiers 
and committed other acts of unbelievable 
cruelty against German troops. Of course, 
the promise of indemnity made by the 
Chancellor to Belgium was conditional to 
that country remaining neutral. 
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1914 New Year 1915 

The Time for Making Resolutions 

tj Of the many New Year resolutions we all make, few of us “keep 
faith” through the year. That’s because it usually requires an effort 
on our part to do so. But here is a resolution that will never fall 
through—simply because, once made, it looks after itself. Make it now. 

1 send $2.00 today for a full year’s subscription to Die 
Fatherland, the wide-awake German-American Weekly that is 
making such strides in the cause of Fair Play. I will also have The Fatherland sent to 
friends. Tear out this half page, write your name and address in the margin, and enclose 
it, with $2.00, in an envelope addressed to The Fatherland, at 1 123 Broadway, New York. 


Make Check* Payable to 
THE FATHERLAND 
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Germany’s Hour of Destiny 

By Col. H. Frobenius 

The reader of this remarkable, frank, earnest and genuine account of the international situation that brought 
on the war, gets a clearer, more concise explanation of that gigantic diplomatic game which has been going 
on for years, than from any other source. 

“Germany's Hour of Destiny,” says Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia, “is just the sort of 
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INTRODUCTION 



Little need be said to introduce Dr. Bernhard Dern- 
burg to the American public beyond the high com¬ 
mendation contained in an editorial introduction to one 
of the articles herein presented ii’hich appeared in the 
New York "Sun" of September 13, 1914, as follows: 

“Herr Bernhard Dernburg, the author of this article 
(‘The Causes of the IVar'). was recently the German 
Secretary of State for the Colonics. He is one of the 
most prominent Germans in this country to-day. Herr 
Dernburg received his early business training in New 
York, and his selection by the Kaiser in 1906 as the 
head of the Colonial Office, to succeed Prince von 
Hohcnlohc-Langcnburg, was one of the sensations of 
the Empire, critics ascribing it to ’the Kaiser’s impulsive 
erase for Americanism. The public generally approved 
the appointment and he became in a day the strong 
man of the Government. 

"The following article was submitted to Prof. William 
M. Slaanc, former Roosevelt professor in Berlin Uni¬ 
versity, and was defined by him as a very fair and 
adequate presentation of the German point of view." 

The various articles to ere contributed at intervals to 
the New York “Sun," "Times” and other papers, with 
the exception of Mr. Marshall’s article, printed in the 
form of an interview with the distinguished German 
statesman shortly after his arrival in America. 

Frederick F. Schrader. 
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GERMANY, A NATION OF PEACE 


Record of Forty-three Years—Covets No Foreign Territory—Beneficent Rule 
of African Colonies—No Shot Fired in Generation 


By Edward Marshall. 


The following article is from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Marshall and was printed in the New York “Times" of 
September 6, 1914, a fezv days after Dr. Dernburg’s 
arrival in the United States in the interest of the Red 
Cross Society. 

That Germany has no ambition toward colonial 
extension, despite the assertions of her enemies to the 
contrary, was, as far as international politics go, the 
most important statement made to me by her late Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies, Herr Bernhard Dern- 
burg, who, next to the Ambassador, who last Sunday 
expressed his views at length in the Times, ranks as 
the most noteworthy German in the United States at 
present. 

He spoke with authority and interest upon Germany’s 
colonial policy in relation to her present exterior pos¬ 
sessions, and, more especially, detailed the plans of the 
Red Cross for the care of the sick and wounded who 
will soon become the greatest of the mighty conflict's 
problems. Inasmuch as his visit to the United States 
was undertaken for the purpose of enlisting the good 
will of the American nation in this humanitarian work, 
his utterances upon this subject are of especial interest. 

He knows this country well, and declares himself 
proud that he secured here his business education. 

His tutors may well be proud of their distinguished 
pupil, for, before gaining his political honors, which 
have been many and distinguished, he had been a figure 
of considerable eminence in the European financial 
world, having been an important figure in the Deutsche 
Bank, Germany’s greatest financial institution, and pres¬ 
ident of the Berlin Bank of Commerce and Industry, a 
vastly important organization with forty-five millions 
capital. 

In 1906 he was appointed by the Emperor director in 
the Imperial Office of Foreign Affairs, and, when he be¬ 
came Imperial Secretary of State for the Colonies, he 
held the post for four full years. This at the time was 
an important post in the German Cabinet and imposed 
upon Herr Dernburg the duty of the creation of the 
Ministry. 

He is now a Privy Councilor and was made a life 


member of the Prussian House of Lords last year. So 
he speaks with high authority upon any subject which 
he may choose to discuss. 

He is best known to Germany, however, as a philan¬ 
thropist and promoter of advanced sociological science, 
which explains his deep interest in the work of the Red 
Cross. 

Since quitting public office he has divided his time 
about equally between colonial work and the study of 
tenement house conditions. He is President of the Ber¬ 
lin Association for the Housing of the Poor. He is an 
honorary Doctor of Laws in the University of Konigs- 
berg and of Political Economy in the University of 
Munich. 

Puzzled at American Attitude. 

I found him, as I had found the German Ambassador, 
very greatly puzzled by the extent of anti-German feel¬ 
ing in the United States, very firmly of the opinion that 
his nation has been sadly misrepresented in the pub¬ 
lished accounts of events in Belgium, very much dis¬ 
tressed, but very far from dismayed, by the fact that 
unforeseen and unavoidable complications in relations 
with Russia have involved Germany in a war with 
France and England. 

“The false impression of the German character, Ger¬ 
man aim and German method which is being so persist¬ 
ently circulated in this country is most distressing to us 
all,” he said. 

“We do not deserve to and we do not wish to go 
down into history as heartless, brutal combatants. Our 
invasion of Belgium was an act necessary to the pres¬ 
ervation of our national existence, and, while we have 
regrets to voice, we have no apologies to make for it. 

“If you should see a mob, bent on destruction, ap¬ 
proaching your home, you would not hesitate to hurry 
across a neighbor’s lawn in your effort to prevent the 
spoliation of your property. 

"If that neighbor opposed your necessary passage 
with his fists, you would use your own, much as you 
might regret the necessity, and doubtless your regret 
would be doubly keen, as our was, in regard to Bel¬ 
gium, if that neighbor chanced to be a small man, weak. 
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and certain to be overwhelmed by your superior phys¬ 
ical force. 

“But this would not prevent you from the protection 
of your own. It did not prevent us. The process which 
we followed was inevitable in the circumstances. 

“The Belgian resistance, which we were forced to 
crush, surprised us beyond measure. It was futile and 
suicidal. It has placed us in a false position with those 
who do not take the trouble to read between the lines 
of the dispatches for the purpose of securing accurate 
and just information. For Germany has no means of 
putting the true story of events before the world at 
present. 

“The most depressing exterior detail of the Belgian 
episode certainly has been the general American mis¬ 
understanding of the facts. I am under a great debt to 
America. I first came here twenty-seven years ago, 
and I have never lost the deep admiration for America 
and Americans which was my original impression. 

“My American training has been of infinite value to 
me and, I think I may say, has been of value to Ger¬ 
many. 

“When I first found myself confronted by Germany’s 
colonial problems I was immensely aided by the exam¬ 
ple America had offered of developing new country by 
means of railroad construction undertaken without re¬ 
gard to the financial risk entailed. 

“You have been wonderful in these matters. Where 
to-day is wilderness you lay a double line of steel, and 
to-morrow railway stations have been built at intervals 
which seem quite reckless in their brevity. But next 
year each station is surrounded by its prosperous town 1 

“Any anti-German sentiment in the United States be¬ 
comes doubly distressing because so many of the Ger¬ 
man race have profited by this and other of your orig¬ 
inal, progressive, and even daring methods. I cannot 
believe that America, as a whole, will not very soon 
give us more favorable judgment. 

“I have come here to make arrangements for co¬ 
operation between the Red Cross Society of Germany 
and that of the United States. I have been welcomed 
and assisted in a manner which must warm my heart 
with a whole-hearted sympathy for the unimaginable 
suffering which the war is giving rise to. The officials 
of your American Red Cross Society are very ener¬ 
getic, and Miss Boardman, its president, is wonderful. 

“Of course, the Germans will do what they can to 
facilitate the work of all whose humanitarian impulses 
lead them toward lending us assistance in these hours 
of great distress. 

“The work will be effective in an unprecedented 
measure, because of your whole-souled cooperation, and 
because the German preparations have been for years 
upon a large scale, for the Red Cross in Germany is 
not an exclusively war-time organization. It is kept 
in practical and immensely valuable operation in times 
of peace. 

“Vast stores especially designed to facilitate its war 
work have thus been accumulated, and I never have 
seen anything more inspiring than the spirit which the 
German women are displaying as they bend to the great 
task before them. 


Empress’s Unflagging Work. 

“The Empress, who is at the head of this, has been 
an indefatigable worker in its behalf. A special order, 
with three classes, known as the Order of the Red 
Cross, shows the imperial appreciation of the work’s 
importance. 

“In order that the organization may not become in¬ 
efficient in time of peace and may ever be useful, it 
maintains a great number of hospitals, convalescent 
homes, sanitaria for the care of consumptives, etc. 
It fights tuberculosis on a great scale, especially along 
preventive lines. 

“It appoints and maintains visiting nurses to go to 
the homes of the indigent, and in many ways does 
good work in time of peace, which may be taken as 
an indication of what now may be expected of it in 

“Almost every German wife and mother and prac¬ 
tically every German woman of means considers it her 
bounden duty to belong to it. It constantly keeps sev¬ 
eral hundred nurses in Africa and the Eastern Ger¬ 
man possessions. 

"At the head of the Colonial Division is Frau von 
Stephan, the wife of our distinguished Postmaster 
General, who founded the International Postal Union. 
Its headquarters are in Berne. 

“Enormous stores of everything which may be re¬ 
quired in the care of the wounded and sick are con¬ 
tinually kept on hand, and these are distributed through¬ 
out the empire. The fact that the organization works 
for the relief of suffering humanity in time of peace 
as well as in time of war keeps these supplies con¬ 
tinually fresh and usable. 

“The organization, although made up principally of 
women, is supported, that is, supplemented, by the 
Order of St. John of the Hospital of Jerusalem, the 
membership of which is exclusively male, and is made 
up, mostly, of the nobility. 

“The actual ambulance service—the first care of the 
wounded—is a part of the army establishment. Its 
doctors are very well mounted and must take the field. 
Among the second reserve—men with slight physical 
defects—are a sufficient number of physicians to be 
capable of looking after the ambulance service and the 
first care of the wounded. 

“But we need all the help we can get in subscrip¬ 
tions, large and small. 

“All Germany is offering the world a wonderful illus¬ 
tration of what undivided national spirit can do in time 
of crisis. From the moment when our Emperor, in his 
speech from the throne, announced that thenceforward 
no diversities of parties or creeds must hamper Ger¬ 
many, the unification of the national spirit has been com¬ 
plete. 

“ ‘I ask the leaders of all branches of political thought 
to come forward and put their hands in mine,’ said he. 

“He has the use of one arm only, and that one must 
have wearied, though his heart must certainly have 
warmed, at the response which followed. 

“Then, for the first time in the history of that great 
structure, the national anthem was sung there. It was 
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impressive. There was no pageantry or ceremony, but 
all were pledged for Germany. 

“Well, this marvelous unanimity of public thought is 
as much in evidence among the women of the nation, 
who are actively participating in the Red Cross work of 
mercy, as it is among the men, who principally think of 
other phases of the national crisis. 

“Before that memorable afternoon, and the Emperor’s 
brief but historic speech had passed into history, offers 
of any number of private houses in the best parts of 
Berlin had been made to the Red Cross. 

“My own home is now a hospital. My family is liv¬ 
ing in its basement. The balance of the structure is 
devoted to the sick and wounded. 

“War is terrible, but the spirit which this war—this 
unjust and wicked, this utterly unsought war—has 
aroused in Germany is beautiful. 

“To me, who am familiar with the facts, the reports 
which have been published in this country, attributing 
heartlessness and cruelty to the German troops and 
populace, are so grotesque that they make me wonder if 
I read right. I cannot understand this talk of German 
cruelty. It never has been exhibited in the German 
character. It is not there. 

“America should feel sure of that, and there are those 
among your most distinguished citizens who do feel sure 
of it. The most eminent of your medical doctors and 
surgeons have studied with us. They would not go to 
a nation of barbarians to be instructed in the art of 
healing! We have done much for science. Why 
should we suddenly have turned into tigers? 

“And what of our adversaries? Is everything they 
do above the possibility of criticism? 

“They are bringing into Europe to help them in their 
fight against us the uncivilized from India, and rank as 
their allies the yellow Japanese ! 

Somewhat Inconsistent. 

“While they are denouncing us for cruelties which 
never have occurred, they are fighting side by side with 
Russia, whose treatment of the Jews they have but just 
left off proclaiming and condemning. With that race 
whose revengeful Siberian political convict system has 
been the scandal of the world for generations they have 
linked hands cheerfully, joining in their quarrel with 
us—a quarrel in which we stood for civilization and 
advance. I am as greatly puzzled as I am distressed by 
the whole unexampled tragedy. 

“May eighth, but a few months ago, I was in London. 
I was greeted there by many friends. The Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce had been invited to the visit by 
the London Board of Trade. The speeches were so en¬ 
thusiastic, so full of good feeling, that I told myself: 
‘This is the beginning of an era of a better German- 
English feeling!’ And now the nations are at war! 

“One day, later in the same month, I had 300 British 
workingmen in my garden in Berlin for tea. War had 
been declared when I received through the mail their 
engrossed testimonial of thanks. 

“I am amazed by their abrupt reversal of colonial 
policy. When I was Colonial Secretary for Germany 


I had many dealings with the British Colonial Office, 
and the officials of the two nations were agreed that in 
dealing with the yellow races of Asia and the black races 
of Africa all Europe should work with complete una¬ 
nimity of purpose, maintaining white prestige. 

Unworthy of White Men. 

“Now we find the English calling Japanese and In¬ 
dians, the French calling the Senegalese and others, and 
the Russians calling the Cossack hordes to help them 
win from us thirty-five square miles, this being the whole 
of our Asiatic territory. 

“We Germans do not know how to handle such a 
situation. We feel that the conduct of our enemies has 
amounted to a reversal of the dignity of the white man. 

“It seems incredible to us that European nations 
should add to the horrors of a European war by calling 
to their aid the Mongolian and Ethiopian, whose ideals 
are low or non-existent, who are really worse barba¬ 
rians than we have been unjustly charged with having 
shown ourselves to be in Belgium. 

“It has been said that Germany is dazed. That she 
is not, for she is utterly alert and comprehends the situ¬ 
ation as it is, but she has been almost incredulous in 
her astonishment at the whole unbelievable affair. 

“For forty-three years, although we have maintained 
a large and very powerful standing army, we have 
taken no inch of ground save through peaceful arrange¬ 
ment with the other nations, who have taken their full 
share of that to be divided. 

“The German people do not covet any inch of foreign 
territory on the surface of the earth. Germany’s Am¬ 
bassador said to Sir Edward Grey that if England would 
stand neutral, Germany, after her inevitable victory 
over France, would not claim a hectare of French ter¬ 
ritory. After the German victory which is no less as¬ 
sured now than it was then, we shall, of course, con¬ 
sider matters with no regard for that suggestion, for 
England did not stand neutral. But that was our prop¬ 
osition. 

“I am especially anxious to emphasize in my state¬ 
ment to the people of America, although, of course, 
they know it, the fact that we are not at war because 
of any greed for anything belonging to our neighbors. 
Germany was very busy and utterly contented with her 
own affairs when she was forced into this unjustifiable 

I asked for some prediction as to what might come 
in Belgium. 

“The spirit of Germany in her dealings with weaker 
peoples never has been other than kindly and helpful," 
was the answer. “I am sure that it never will be other¬ 
wise. My own experience with German sentiment in 
regard to colonial affairs entitles me to speak of this 
with real authority. 

Colonial Development. 

“When I took office, German colonial affairs were 
rather muddled. It was loudly proclaimed that Ger¬ 
many would never make her colonies profitable. I care¬ 
fully considered this very definite problem. 
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“Presently I saw that this point was of no impor¬ 
tance. It became generally known and accepted in Ger¬ 
many that the colonies must be developed slowly, and 
that a long time would elapse before they showed any 
return for the vast sums which we must spend on them. 

“Almost from the start Germany realized that if we 
wished to receive from our colonies the raw stuffs and 
products which they could produce and we, at home, 
could not, we should have to give them, both in justice 
and in wisdom, our assistance along that road of racial 
and social progress which they could not start upon nor 
travel on alone. 

“That has been Germany’s consistent method with 
her colonies. We have made free gift to them of all 
our knowledge, exterminating the scourges which had 
decimated them before we rescued them, bettering their 
conditions in every possible particular, and have been 
quite content to wait long and patiently for such return 
for these services as they may be able to render some 

“Brutal with our colonies? No! Was it brutality 
or elevated civilization which led us to send to Africa 
for the relief of suffering native populations the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Koch, who discovered the cholera bacillus 
and the dread secret of the sleeping sickness and aided 
England in her efforts toward extermination of the 
cattle fever? He spent about a year on Tse-Tse Island, 
in Victoria Nyanza, where the sleeping scourge had 
killed off every single native resident. 

‘’After Koch’s discovery we called in Ehrlich, the 
discoverer of salvarsan, who helped to stop the progress 
of the plague, compounding a special and very effective 
remedy. We constructed great hospital camps, in which 
all those who were attacked were isolated, to the pres¬ 
ervation of their neighbors, if not to their own salvation. 

“Germany spends more than $1,000,000 a year in 
medical service in her colonies. Is this the evidence of 
ruthlessness and greed? I cannot believe America will 
think so. 

“I, myself, made arrangements of an international 
character for the fight against the sleeping sickness, 
which was endangering the whole interior of Africa. I 
was the first Colonial Secretary of any European coun¬ 
try to go to Africa. It was not an easy journey; it 
had none of the peculiarities of a pleasure jaunt. 

“I penetrated 800 miles from the coast, spending 
thirty-one days, practically on foot, covering 400 miles. 
With the assistance of the missions vast good was ac¬ 
complished with the native women, who were being 
decimated by a venereal scourge, were giving birth to 
unhealthy children, and up to that time had refused to 
let a doctor touch them. 

Social System in Colonies. 

“That was not the work of the ‘mailed fist,’ was it ? 
Can the world believe that it was done by the same 
men capable of such atrocities as those with which my 
countrymen have been credited in Belgium? 

“The next German task was the introduction of a 
more enlightened social system in its colonies. Slavery 
already had been abolished in all German territory, 
although in another part of Africa King Leopold of 


Belgium—the nation which we are accused of having 
treated with such wanton cruelty—for his personal 
profit was conducting operations which became the 
scandal of the world, largely through the enterprising 
humanity of American investigative publications. 

“I have no wish to say one word in disparagement of 
unhappy Belgium, but it is historical fact that they 
used their African possessions as a commercial proposi¬ 
tion, without regard to the accepted tenets of civiliza¬ 
tion, while Germany did not, never has, does not thus 
use hers. We actually made war upon white planters 
whom we found to have been practically enslaving the 
blacks. 

“Our next procedure was to make the blacks familiar 
with improved farming implements—at the expense of 
Germany—and to instruct them in improved methods 
of cultivation. 

“The English had had great experience in coloniza¬ 
tion and we went to them for aid and for instruction, 
which they freely gave to us. We joined hands with 
the British Cotton Growing Association, in Manchester, 
in efforts to educate the blacks up to productive labor. 

“We were very grateful for the help which England 
plainly very gladly gave us. That experience with 
England, with which I was so intimately associated, is 
one of the many things which makes the present situa¬ 
tion seem to me to be so utterly incredible. 

Improving Condition of Natives. 

“Presently, as a part of that same German policy 
with weaker peoples, which is said to be so brutal, a 
great committee was formed in Germany for the pur¬ 
pose of furthering the economic condition of our col¬ 
onies, black and white. 

“We distributed many hundreds of tons of cotton 
seed every year, we even more widely introduced im¬ 
proved agricultural implements, entirely superseding in 
all German territory the man-drawn plow, and we estab¬ 
lished many model farms. We passed stringent laws 
regarding sales of land to white men, considering first, 
in all this legislation, the native's needs. 

“And since I took office, eight years ago, not a shot 
has been fired in any German colony, save when an 
expedition was sent to the Island of Yap, where a 
German administrator had been murdered. It was on 
this island that the English allies, the Japanese, recently 
destroyed a German Marconi tower. 

“The result of all this work has been an enormous 
increase in the wealth of native peoples under German 
control. I myself have built in Africa 3,200 miles of 
railway, following the American method of financing, 
the improvements being paid for by taxes from both 
whites and blacks who reaped the benefit. Not one 
complaint ever has been heard in connection with this 
great enterprise. 

“With the exception of the cost of small military 
establishments, all these colonies now are absolutely 
self-supporting, and last year their export trade was 
five times what it was in 1906. Even the chiefs, who 
have lost somewhat of prestige, are enthusiastic over 
German management and are flocking to our support. 
This is literally true. 
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No Colonies Taken By Force. 

“There was a certain comfort in being at the head of 
Germany’s Colonial office, due to the fact that none of 
her colonies was taken by force. While England was 
forcibly appropriating Egypt, shelling Alexandria, in¬ 
vading Persia with armed and fighting men and sub¬ 
jugating the two great Boer republics in a war which 
cost 250,000 lives and $11,000,000,000; while France was 
slaughtering the harmless and almost affectionate little 
Antananarivos in Madagascar and violently subjugat¬ 
ing Tunis, Morocco, and Indo-China; while Russia was 
capturing Turkestan by means of bayonet and bullet, 
and having two great wars, those of 1878 and 1904— 
while the nations now at war with us and charging us 
with inhumanity to man were doing these things and 
many more which I have not enumerated, Germany 
was making not one armed effort at expansion. 

“Since 1870 German acquisition has been of three 
kinds. The first is represented by our African colonies, 
which were allotted to us by the Congo Conference; the 
second is represented by our purchase of the Marian 
and Palan Islands, and the third is represented by Kiao- 
Chau and part of the French Congo, leased or ceded 
to us by agreement. 

“We have been accused of provoking war by our 
maintenance of a large standing army. 

“Germany had been the battle ground of Europe for 
centuries when Bismarck saw that such an army would 
be the only guarantee of peace. 

“As such we maintained it, and only as such; and as 
such it was effective until the existent European 
cataclysm swept right and reason to one side and filled 
fair lands and wonderful cities with disorder and 
destruction. 

Mission to America. 

“My mission to America is that of a confident sup¬ 
pliant, pleading the cause of humanity. We felt that 
since nearly all the people of Europe, which in time 
of former wars had been able to care for its own war 
terrors of disease and wounds, are now engaged in 
conflict, we were now justified, in this time of our 
incredible emergency, in an appeal for assistance to the 
only great nation in the world not actually involved 
in the vast conflict. 

“It is true that Europe to-day finds most of its 
nations deep in warfare—Germany, England, France, 
Russia, Austria, Servia, and Montenegro, Japan and 
Turkey are involved, and it is said that Italy may be. 

“It is a cataclysm. Only the United States, Switzer¬ 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Latin Amer¬ 
icas are free from strife, and of the Latin Americas, 
Mexico, at least, is not at peace exactly. 

“We felt that a great emergency had arisen, that 
outside help to war victims was more necessary than at 
any other time in the world’s history. Besides, the 
United States has become known as the most generous 
nation of the world; her citizens are famous for their 
philanthropic activities. 


“We know that in the last analysis we shall not be 
denied your friendship now, and that nothing is more 
impossible than that you should fail to rise, with effi¬ 
ciency and generosity, to help us meet this great 
emergency. 

“Germany has freely shown her friendship for this 
country in the past. The nations have been drawn to¬ 
gether by their advanced scientific interests, by what 
amounts to an interlocking higher educational system 
of which the main and highly progressive feature is 
the exchange professorship plan. 

“Nothing could be more natural than that when, 
beset on every side, we find ourselves likely to be un¬ 
able to care in the most efficient possible manner for 
our own sick and wounded, and likely to find upon our 
hands the many of those of our enemies who surely 
soon will be added to our great responsibilities, we 
should turn to you. Our experience in 1870 taught 
ns your splendid spirit. 

"Prussia was the first European nation to conclude a 
treaty of commerce and friendship with you. It was 
signed in J786. An enormous number of Germans, 
since then, have emigrated to this country and from 
among them you have drawn true American patriots of 
great achievements. 

As to German Cruelties. 

“Incidentally, why cannot America find a good basis 
for judging whether or not the German nature is 
capable of such cruelties and outrages as those with 
which it has been charged, by passing in review her 
German-American citizens? 

“Conld such tales as have been told of us be safely 
believed of them without incontestable proofs? In one 
sense the United States is the largest German colony 
in existence. In all ( our colonial possessions are but 
23,000 Germans. In the United States are more than 
3,000,000 Germans, aside from Americans of German 
descent. 

“By the way, these statements answer the absurd 
contention that Germany, finding herself too thickly 
populated, is reaching out for new domain. It is far 
less densely peopled than is Belgium, and England’s 
population is denser than Germany’s. 

“Perhaps less than any other the German Red Cross 
organization would find itself under the necessity for 
an appeal to outside sympathy and help were it not 
suddenly confronted by such conditions as the world 
has never duplicated. Our Red Cross is so well organ¬ 
ized that every gift sent to it will immediately and 
without waste be applied to the necessary work of 
mercy. 

“It is an independent society under the Geneva Con¬ 
vention, but it has an Imperial Commissioner, who is 
always delegated in time of peace, at present Prince 
Salms-Baruth, Grand Marshal of the Court of the 
Emperor. He works in cooperation with the German 
Women’s Patriotic League, a large organization that 
has its committees in every city in the empire.” 
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WHAT ENGLAND AIMS AT 


Plans to Engage United States in War in German Trade, Thereby Incapac¬ 
itating This Country From Becoming Mediator 


English statesmen proclaim that the war must be 
fought to the last man ; that it must be long and ex¬ 
haustive; that it should be fought by applying the bit¬ 
ter pangs of starvation to 120,000,000 of Germans and 
Austrians, by cutting off all credit, by the destruction 
of German and Austrian oversea commerce, by taking 
Germany’s share of the world’s trade and shipping. 

All these are, maybe, very effective weapons, and 
English experience has certainly been that the longer 
a Continental war lasts the deeper Continental Powers 
get entangled, the more they get tired and weary, the 
better the chance has always been for Great Britain to 
strengthen her own position. She is practically im¬ 
mune from the consequences of war as far as the per¬ 
sonal comfort of her peoples goes. She can go on and 
hold her theatres open, run her races and her sports. 
The sea is open to her; she is not afraid or in danger 
for her provisions. 

Her army is not a national army. They are very 
good trained soldiers, who, excepting a small propor¬ 
tion of volunteers, make war a profession, and if Eng¬ 
land succeeds in keeping the unemployed quiet they suf¬ 
fer no great hardship. 

On the other hand, every long European war has 
given Great Britain the opportunity of adding very 
largely to her possessions oversea. The history of 
British coaling stations and fortresses abroad is the 
history of long Continental wars, where every possible 
antagonist was kept busy. So she got, as it is well 
known here, Canada after France had become ex¬ 
hausted in the seven years’ war in 1763. She got as a 
result of the Napoleonic wars, when neither France 
nor the Netherlands, nor any other European nation 
could defend their possessions, the isles of Malta, Cey¬ 
lon, Trinidad. She got, as a consequence of the Russo- 
Turkish war, for her neutral attitude, the Isle of Cy¬ 
prus. In 1705 she took Gibraltar during the war of 
Spanish Succession. She made good use of the Turks’ 
exhaustion in getting Alexandria in 1882. She got 
Madras as a result of the French being entangled in 
European difficulties in 1765 and 1799. And Jamaica 
became British because the Spaniards could not hold 
it in 1636. The same happened with New York, then 
New Amsterdam, in the struggle with Holland that 
lasted over twenty years. This list could be amplified to 
any desired length. England always kept her sea power 
free, and when the Continental Powers were engaged 
made good use of it. So it is that British statesmen 


have come to the conclusion that the longer a war 
lasts the better for her. 

She may now try to capture the German possessions 
oversea, make such arrangements with Portugal as she 
thinks to her interests, get an option on the Congo 
from Belgium as a reward for her services, provided 
the war lasts long enough. 

Britain’s Selfish Policy. 

It is a very admirable policy from the point of self- 
interest. Thus do British statesmen reckon that the 
longer the war lasts the more the German trade can 
be deviated from its present channels, the more the 
German fleet will come into decay, the surer German 
business can be captured. But it would not seem wise 
to pronounce such a programme as loudly as it is 
being done, since such a policy is always carried on 
better without much noise, but that policy evidently 
has got to serve various ends. 

In the first place it is intended to tide the English 
public opinion over a number of difficulties which are 
arising now and which will more certainly arise in the 
future also in England as a consequence of the war. 

English trade with its best customer, Germany, is 
cut off. So is its Belgian trade, on which it depends 
for its vegetables and fruit. So is a large part of 
France, which seems to be more or less commercially 
paralyzed. She cannot keep up her trade with Russia 
through the Baltic, and the harbors in the White Sea 
and the far East commence now to freeze up. Her 
stock exchange is closed. And the consequence of all 
this will be a great deal of dissatisfaction in the mer¬ 
chant community, and more so in the laboring com¬ 
munity, because a great many industries must needs 
stop. Cotton has gone down to a price unthought of. 
It is a sure indication that the cotton industry in con¬ 
tinental Europe and also in Lancashire is working on 
a very reduced scale. Wood pulp and paper are miss¬ 
ing and the issue of newspapers is thereby in danger. 
Aniline dyes it does not get any more from Germany, 
which is a serious matter to the Bradford trade. And 
all of the many necessities which Englishmen have 
been accustomed to which come from the Continent 
or from France will after a while commence to fade. 
So it must be held out to the English people that if 
they only hold out in a war much longer than any¬ 
body else they will greatly profit by it. 
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Trying to Drag U. S. In. 

But all this is more or less Britisli concern, and I 
would not trouble about it at all if this proclamation 
of policy was not also intended to have certain effects 
on the United States. Please understand that I am not 
discussing the ethical side. But I must talk of the 
effects.. The American people are invited by the Eng¬ 
lish—and all her. emissaries are trying to move the 
United States people to participate in the English cru¬ 
sade against German trade and German shipping—and 
they bold out to them that this is the time when the 
German trade, either with England or with South 
America or with China, could be had for the asking; 
that the British were great benefactors to the Amer¬ 
ican people in inviting them to share; and that America 
was acting much against her interests if she did not 
follow this kind invitation. 

I wish now to examine the situation of America in 
this matter, but I would say right at the start that I 
am not so pretentious as to try to give any advice on 
this matter and that I am examining the situation solely 
to make clear the conclusions to which I came. 

American business men know what they have got to 
do. They will not let themselves be influenced by an 
opinion, even if it comes from a man who has been in 
business for more than thirty years with all the peo¬ 
ples of the globe. But since it seems to be a popular 
feeling that the British indication ought to be followed 1 , 
I may perhaps be permitted to speak in a popular way 
as to wliat I personally think to be the case. 

Americans believe that now is the time to get a big 
merchant marine; that they ought to have one and they 
ought to have it now. I fully agree that America ought 
to have a good merchant marine, but whether this time 
is any better than any previous time, and whether if in 
the short time occasioned by the locking up of the Ger¬ 
man fleet an American merchant marine can be put on 
a permanent paying basis, I have my grave doubts. It 
has been contended that the navigation act, now re¬ 
pealed, has stood in the way. As far as I understand, 
this navigation act originally was meant to encourage 
American shipbuilders, as it does not permit foreign- 
built vessels under the American flag, and that Amer¬ 
ican-built ships should have American crews. As to 
this latter point I am not quite certain. The only ob¬ 
stacle to an American merchant marine has not been 
German competition, because by far the greatest ship¬ 
ping business in the world has been done in English bot¬ 
toms, and’there must be other causes which have pre¬ 
vented a merchant marine from existing. These causes 
are found in the fact that shipbuilding in the United 
States, as manufacturing is in general, is much more 
expensive; that wages in the United States, especially 
those of skilled workmen, are very high, a situation 
that Americans are proud of because it shows a better 
distribution of wealth and more comfortable living of 
the people in the lower walks of life. 

Americans Are Handicapped. 

Now, by buying German ships locked up, even if the 
belligerents would permit it, cheap vessels might per¬ 
haps be got. But then comes the cost of maintaining 
and manning these ships, which must be done by Amer¬ 


icans. As these men must be paid on the American 
standard, the ships run with American provisions, it 
stands to reason that the running cost will greatly ex¬ 
ceed that of the competing Britishers. Besides, there 
are no docks or wharves; there is no agency system, 
no intimate knowledge of trade conditions and so on. 
All this will probably eost much more than the ships 
themselves. 

I feel, therefore, safe in predicting that any mer¬ 
cantile marine trade that can be taken away from Ger¬ 
many will not go to the United States, but to such 
countries as can compete in industrial and manual wages 
with England, perhaps Sweden, Norway and Holland. 
But most of it will be taken by England itself. The 
moment for this mercantile marine seems to be, there¬ 
fore, not much better than any previous time. 

But there is another side to the case, which I must 
allude to. I have spoken of the British possessions 
oversea. They form a chain around the coast of all 
nations that makes any commercial shipping dependent 
upon the permission of Great Britain. That was the 
reason why Germany tried to build up a very strong 
navy. The statement seems to be very wide, and must 
therefore be proved. I invite your readers to take a 
map of the world and follow my explanation. To-day, 
to commence at the north, the Baltic is bottled up by 
the English command of the sounds. No Swedish, no 
Finnish, no Russian, no Danish, and no German ship 
can to-day go out without being stopped and searched. 
The same is the case with the North Sea. It is locked 
in the north by the British command of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands; locked in the west by the British com¬ 
mand of the Channel. No ship, either German, or Bel¬ 
gian, or Dutch, or French, can to-day come out of the 
North Sea without British permission. The Mediter¬ 
ranean is controlled by the possession of Gibraltar, and 
of Malta, and of Suez, and of Cyprus. No ship, neither 
Turkish, nor Greek, nor Austrian, nor Italian, nor 
French, can get to the high seas without British in¬ 
spection and permission. 

England’s Control of the Seas. 

British stations on the coast of Africa are equally 
numerous; the Gold Coast and Largoa and the Island 
of St. Helena and the Cape on the west side; Durban 
and Zanzibar and Port Sudan on the east side. The 
Red Sea is absolutely closed by the British possession 
of the Island of Perim and the rock fortress of Aden. 
In the Persian Gulf there is Bushir and Koweit, two 
English strongholds. On the way to China there is 
Ceylon and Singapore. On the coast of China you 
have Hongkong and Shanghai, which is practically 
British, and Wei-Hei-Wei. In the South Sea there is 
British New Guinea and New Zealand and Fiji and the 
Tonga Islands. So that practically in all these seas 
Great Britain can permit or forbid oversea trade. 

Any nation engaged in mercantile shipping must take 
these things into account, but for the United States 
there is a very special reason. The Panama Canal is a 
main asset of American oversea trade, and the activ¬ 
ities of the pro-mercantile navy people have mostly 
South America in view. Now, while it is quite true 
that on the north there is the long land Canadian fron¬ 
tier, that is in no way a danger to the United States, 
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there are also in the north a number of British coal¬ 
ing stations. They can and do control the entrance 
to American harbors. There you have St. John and 
Halifax within easy reach of New England. British 
cruisers are now constantly patrolling the mouths of 
your harbors of New York or of Delaware. And then 
commences that marvellous chain of British fortified 
coaling stations that block up absolutely the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Panama Canal. It commences with 
the Bermudas, just about opposite Charleston; the Ba¬ 
hamas, commanding the straits between Key West and 
Havana; Jamaica, the entrance of the Caribbean Sea. 
And then you have Barbados, Trinidad, &c„ that ships 
from the United States must pass on their way to South 
America. And it is not much better on the west side, 
where from the port of Vancouver the whole American 
west coast is skirted. 

Now Germany would not build up a big mercantile 
business in the foreign trade without being able to 
protect it. At present there is a strong German fleet. 
So strong that together with the American fleet it 
could give weight to any representations against an 
overbearing or arrogant policy on the part of Great 
Britain, such as the United States have repeatedly no¬ 
ticed. But when the German mercantile trade is out 
of business and if at British demand the German navy 
is dismantled, then the United States cannot have .a 
mercantile marine without a navy that can single- 
handed cope with the British, and that is the more dif¬ 
ficult as the British nava l ism , which is much more dan¬ 
gerous to the world at large than the so-called German 
mTHtarism, demands that two British ships shall always 
exist for one of any nation whatsoever. And while it 
may be said that the world is doing now its oversea 
trade on British tolerance, there is the certainty that it 
can ill future only do it by British permission if the 
British programme of destroying Germany and its fleet 
in a long struggle is realized. 

English Invitation “A Bribe.” 

To my mind a strong central Power in Europe is in¬ 
dispensable for the American trade, be it on American 
or foreign ships. In other words, the invitation by 
Great Britain to share in the destruction of German 
trade, to assist them in prolonging the war, which of 
all the countries that are now struggling they think 
they can stand the longest, is just an allurement and 
a bribe, which, if taken, will in the end result in an 
American mercantile marine unable to compete on busi¬ 
ness lines and which will necessitate, in case the Ger¬ 
man navy be destroyed, the United States to build at 
least as many ships, man, equip and maintain them as 
German ships are being destroyed. 

I repeat, therefore, the existence of the strong Ger¬ 
man fleet and of Germany as a strong central Power 
has already now been necessary to put a check to British 
ambition, and it will be more so in the future, whether 
a mercantile marine is built or not. 

Now about getting the trade. This is not an easy 
thing. Of course, there is some considerable busi¬ 
ness between the United States and South America, 
which is being cleared through English and continental 
banks. It is absolutely correct that, especially when 


these continental banks cannot do the service, Amer¬ 
ican banks should go to South America, and aided by 
the new Federal. Reserve Board* legislation, establish 
clearing houses of their own. But as to capturing any 
considerable trade I have my doubts. The trade is 
divided into import and export trade. As far as ex¬ 
ports from South America go they are mostly of raw 
products of which America buys as much as she hap¬ 
pens to want. The biggest export item from Brazil 
to the United States is coffee. In future the United 
States are not going to drink more coffee and there¬ 
fore buy more than they have done so far. They won't 
buy more wool, nor anything that is going beyond their 
wants, so there is nothing to be gained on this side. 
But there is $50,000,000 German trade in South Amer¬ 
ica in imports. Some of that might possibly be got. 
But as all is in specialties, in small things, dry goods, 
&c., it is costly to establish special business houses, withfl 
very large show rooms and great stocks of articles. It 
takes time to find out what the people want. It takes 
more time to find out, and it costs a lot of money to 
find out who deserves credit and who does not. And 
then comes the question of competition. Why didn’t the 
United States have this trade before? Because of the 
higher cost of living and the higher cost of labor in 
these States, and because the mass of the people in 
South America must buy cheap things. They haven’t 
enough money. So I expect that America will find that 
whatever trade can be got away from Germany will fall 
to Great Britain’s share, and that a very considerable 
disappointment will follow a very silly move. 

Afid the same holds good with China and the far East. 
The biggest competitor is Japan. And Germany, al¬ 
though very well equipped with textile industries, has 
not been able to get any trade from within Japan or 
Lancashire. The main importation from the far East 
is cotton goods. The people are too poor to buy high 
grade goods, and German exports are mostly of the 
same line as in South. America. Moreover, the whole 
amount of their exports is quite insignificant. 

Well, then, why do I tell you this? The reason is 
very obvious. While these inducements are held out; 
while even the Prime Minister of Russia asks 
America to go ahead and grab German trade, the 
best customers that buy your high grade goods and 
your raw products remain cut off from business. Five 
hundred million dollars of German trade, the same 
amount of French, Belgian and Austrian trade; even 
the Russian trade is perfectly locked up, and there is 
no outlet for the exportation of such staple products 
as cotton, oil, copper and wheat, all of which the United 
States wishes to export. The American people lose 
very much more by the locking up of the European 
trade than they could possibly gain by getting a share 
in the German oversea trade. En gland wants that 
overs ea t rade itself, so its Ministers say, and It knows 
full well that America can get possibly only a very 
small share: 

But the consequences are much more far-reaching. 
There is an organized effort by any number of British 
f writers to prejudice the United States against Ger- 
fm any. All t he news is more or less tainted in that 
direction. The fact that Germany is carrying on war 
in foreign lands gave rise to all sorts of tales of bru- 
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talities, atrocities, etc. I wonder if the British or 
French would not attack German houses if they were 
defended by German soldiers, or would not retaliate if 
they would be fired upon from behind by German 
civilians. The idea is that the sympathy of the United 
\ States should be taken away from Germany by playing 
I on the sentimental and human side of the American 
\ public, a side which I fully appreciate. 

But now comes the supplementary movement of try¬ 
ing to engage America in a war on German trade. 
And, while the unsympathetic feeling will certainly be 
resented m Germany to some extent, the endeavors to 
get away with the German trade will widen very much 
the gulf between the two peoples and will get up a 
very bad feeling in Germany, which is not good be¬ 
tween two cultivated peoples who have been their very 
best customers for a hundred years. But that is just 
the game that is being played. I think it my duty in 
German as well as in American interests to explain this 
fully. There has been a commercial friendship and a 
political one between the two countries for 150 years, 
from the time when Lee, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Quincy Adams and others were in Europe to solicit 
recognition and trade arrangements for the American 
colonies struggling for their freedom, and they went 
to Frederick the Great in efforts to open the Prussian 
harbors to the American privateers. 

Germany Always Friend of U. S. 

Ever since the treaty of commerce and amity, drawn 
on very broad lines and full of the best humanitarian 
principles, of 1786, down to the present time, there have 
never been any difficulties, never been any serious busi¬ 
ness misunderstandings, never any war between the 
two countries. Hospitality on the part of the United 
States to our German immigrants, the liberality on the 
part of German science and culture to American wants 
have characterized the relations. We have never had 


a war, as E ngland had with the United States; never 
had difficulties such as the Alabama case, the Panama 
case and the counteracting of American tendencies in 
Mexico, and the challenge of the Monroe Doctrine in 
the Venezuela business. 

But the ultimate tendency of the English programme 
is, however, yet another one. It is directed to inca¬ 
pacitate 'the United States to play a mediatory role in 
this war. The neutrality proclamation of the President 
has been the wisest document written in a long time, 
both in words and in spirit. But the President is only 
the exponent of the American people. If a gulf can 
be opened between Germany and America, if the Ger¬ 
mans won't trust the. American people and its Presi¬ 
dent, then there can be no effective mediation. It can¬ 
not be expected of our people to choose an umpire that 
has in words or in act shown himself biassed in the 
favor of our antagonist. It is just as impossible as 
to have a one-sided referee in a baseball game. So 
the movement intends to sidetrack the President’s en¬ 
deavors and thereby further prolong the struggle, and 
I had to expose this whole matter because I think the 
tendencies of the President are very noble and there 
is a beautiful role, and one befitting the great American 
nation and its peaceful and progressive spirit in store 
for you, and I wish you to succeed in putting a stop 
when the time comes to one of the most grewsome 
aspects the world ever had. 

I know Americans are very angry with my people 
because of their belief that Germany might have pre¬ 
vented the war. But if I conceded for argument's 
sake, which I do not, that this might be true, the 
public should not allow itself to be kept busy with 
this topic, because for the moment it is of no prac¬ 
tical importance, but it should recognize that even for 
America, and just for America, there are very great 
issues at stake, matters of supreme national importance, 
and that they must be looked squarely in the face. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 


The End of Struggle Can Come Only When the Truly Progressive Nations 
Settle a Peace on an Honest and Equitable Basis 


When I arrived in New York, a fortnight ago, I 
was greatly surprised on reading in the papers big 
headings such as “The Kaiser’s War,” "The Kaiser's 
Army,” “The Kaiser Beaten,” etc. I thought at first 
that this was only a sort of abbreviation and that the 
"Kaiser’s” name stood as a symbol for the whole of 
Germany in this war forced upon our nation. I soon 
had to see, however, that something quite different was 
meant and that a large portion of the American people 
were of the opinion that the Emperor was more or 
less responsible for the breaking out of the war, and 
that the German people, whom they all knew to be 
good and peaceable, had been dragged into it in conse¬ 
quence of autocratic institutions peculiar to Germany, 
and as a sequel to militarism rampant in Germany. 

I consider it therefore of interest to explain here the 
constitutional basis on which our institutions rest. The 
German Empire is a Union composed of all the States 
which formerly belonged to the German Federation, 
with the exception of Austria-Hungary. The Eleventh 
Article of the German Constitution says: “The Union 
shall be presided over by the King of Prussia, whose 
title is to be ‘Deutscher Kaiser.’ ” There is a great 
similarity with the Constitution of the United States, 
which is also a Union of a number of Independent 
States, who have given part of their sovereignty in 
favor of the Union. While the Kaiser represents the 
Empire in its foreign relations, he may not declare war 
in the name of the Empire without the consent of the 
Bundesrat, representing these single States forming the 
Empire, except when German territory is attacked. In 
this Bundesrat of 54 equal votes, the Emperor, in his 
capacity of King of Prussia, has only 17 votes. It 
follows that the Emperor could not, and as a matter of 
fact has not, declared war on his own account, but that 
he had to have, and in fact had, the consent of his 
allies, represented by the Federal Council. This con¬ 
sent was unanimous. This is a much greater check 
than the control placed by the Constitution of the 
United States on the President, who of all great rulers 
1 of the earth concentrates in himself the greatest power. 
The German Kaiser can no more than the President 
of the United States make war at pleasure. 

Emperor Not a “War-Lord.” 

Neither is the Emperor what is called here, “The 
War-Lord.” He has not the disposal, that is, the 
absolute command over the forces, of the entire Ger¬ 


man army. Article 66 of our Constitution says that 
the German Princes, more especially the Kings of 
Bavaria, Wurteinberg and Saxony, are the Chiefs of 
the troops belonging to their territory (six army corps 
of twenty-four) ; they nominate the officers for these 
troops, they have the right to inspect these troops, etc. 
Consequently the absolute disposition of the German 
army passes on to the Kaiser only in the moment when 
the consent of his allies, viz.: the States who with 
Prussia form the Empire, has been obtained for the 
declaration of a war. But there is a further and much 
heavier check on the Emperor’s doings. All measures 
providing ways and means for conducting war must be 
passed by the Reichstag. The Reichstag is a body 
elected on the most liberal ballot law that exists any¬ 
where, more liberal even than the ballot law of the 
United States for the election of a President. The 
German law, ever since 1867, has been a one man one 
vote, universal, secret and direct ballot law. The 
German people are represented as directly and demo¬ 
cratically in the Government as the American people 
are in theirs. The right to vote does not depend either 
on a census or on any educational test. Any German 
being 25 years and over may vote. The Reichstag con¬ 
sists of 397 members. The conservatives, the so-called 
“War Party,” from which most of the officers are be¬ 
ing recruited, is in a hopeless minority, about 55. There 
are no Social Democrats and about 100 Liberals, so 
that in fact there is a Liberal majority in the German 
Reichstag. Notwithstanding this composition, this 
Reichstag has voted unanimously the necessary laws and 
credits for conducting the present war, and although the 
Social Democrats reject war on principle in their pro¬ 
gramme, they have endorsed unanimously the policy 
of the Empire, as set out to it by the Emperor’s Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Not the “Kaiser’s War.” 

I say this to prove that this war is not a “Kaiser’s 
war,” because he cannot make a war, but it is the 
"German people’s war.” A modern war, according to 
Prince Bismarck’s great speech in 1887, with its enor¬ 
mous armies comprising whole peoples, cannot be under¬ 
taken with safety nor carried through with success ex¬ 
cept by the full consent and enthusiastic assistance of 
the whole nation. Americans returning from Germany 
will tell you that this consent and enthusiasm are there 
in the highest degree and that there has never been 
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mch u unny of the German people between princes and 
people, between parties and creeds as there is in these 
trying times, where no less than seven nations have ) 
joined hands to down our people. 

Bnt I hear the reply that the consequences of mili¬ 
tarism all prevailing and all dominating in Germany 
have brought about militarism in the other European 
nations until matters reached such a tension that one 
Jay the string had to snap and that it has snapped now. 
My reply to this is that Germany has not created nor 
unduly fostered militarism in Europe, that militarism in 
Germany forms but a very small part of our general 
activities, and that the maintenance of an army and navy 
was forced upon us by circumstances, by the history 
of our country and by our neighbors. We have not the 
strongest navy and never aspired to have it. Neither 
have we numerically the strongest army, as can be 
seen from American papers, which speak of eight to 
ten million Russian soldiers, while Germany is being 
credited with one-half that number. Nor did we start 
standing armies or navies at all. 

Ever since the Hapsburg Dynasty withdrew more or 
less from the old German Empire to develop its own 
dominions, Austria and Hungary, the “Holy Roman 
Empire,” a term that has been the ridicule of the world 
for centuries, which is in fact but the territory of 
modern Germany, has been the cockpit and battle¬ 
ground for all the big wars that European nations, fight¬ 
ing for supremacy, have invariably chosen. Every 
student of history knows that in the Thirty Years’ War 
(161S—48), for a full human life time, the French, the 
Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the Austrians and 
Croats, even Spaniards, have fought their battles on 
German soil. A once flourishing and prosperous coun¬ 
try was so utterly devastated that at the end of that 
war it had only one-sixth of its former inhabitants. 
Everybody further knows that as a sequel to this de¬ 
plorable condition Louis XIV. was able to tear Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany, to which it had belonged for 
more than eight hundred years, and that in connection 
with the Swedes and Poles he carried on war against 
little Prussia on German soil. 

Goethe, who studied in 1770 in Strassburg, the capi¬ 
tal of Alsac e, says in his "Wahrheit utid Dichtung” 
that it must not be wondered at that the Alsatians had 
become so little French, in view of the short space 
they had belonged to France. 

During the next century we have the same picture. 
Everybody knows of the celebrated “Kaunitz combina¬ 
tion,” when Russia and Austria in alliance with France 
and the Holy German Empire fought Frederick the 
Great for seven long years between 1756-63, all on 
German soil. And only forty years later Napoleon 
carried on his wars for the supremacy of France in 
Europe again on that same battlefield, where Germans 
and Austrians, Russians and Swedes gave each other 
a rendezvous in their fights against France for another 
seven long years, from the battles of Jena to those of 
Leipzig and Hanau. It was, and is, the situation of 
Germany in the middle of Europe, especially as long 
as she was so powerless and torn up into a number of 
small States, that makes it so convenient to settle all 
the troubles of the whole of Europe on its territory. 


England’s Sway of the Seas. 

England has had a large standing navy ever since 
the times of Henry VIII., in the sixteenth century, 
and it has used that navy to maintain its absolute sway 
of the sea b y alwa ys fighting the next best man, be / 
it the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Dutchman or the 
Russian. Russia and Austria have had their armies for 
centuries back, and so had Spain and especially France. 

^ There was no German army because there was no uni¬ 
fied Germany. We had a Prussian army only recon¬ 
structed in 1863 and the minor forces of 25 small States. 
After having destroyed Napoleon’s power better days 
would have been expected for my country, but quite 
the reverse was the case. Three great diplomatists 
combined to keep Germany in her weakened condition, 
Prinz Metternieh, the Austrian Prime Minister; Prince 
Talleyrand, the versatile French envoy, and Lord 
Palmerston. The Napoleonic war ended with the 
Vienna Congress in 1815. Germany was kept in her 
powerless and defenceless position under the name of 
the “German Federation.” Holland, and later on Bel¬ 
gium, which later had formed, up to 1830, the southern 
part of Holland, were constituted neutral buffer States, 
in order that England would have no reason to fear 
any Power on the other side of the Channel, and 
France managed to have herself surrounded on all 
parts with absolutely innocuous neighbors. Austria’s ' 
jealousy of Prussia in connection with the English and 
French aspiration did not permit the German race to 
become a nation and a unity. 

When Belgium seceded from Holland the Powers 
selected a King who was both the son-in-law of the 
King of France and the uncle of the Queen of England, 
and therefore strongly affiliated with these two coun¬ 
tries. The German Federation, in which Prussia had 
just one vote out of seventeen, was purposely made an 
unworkable machine, requiring the unanimity of votes 
for all important measures. This was the situation that 
Bismarck found when in 1852 he was appointed Prus¬ 
sian Envoy to the Federation at Frankfort. He very 
soon perceived the absolute helplessness and the con¬ 
sequent misery of Germany, so he decided that if the 
German people were to become a nation and a power 
commensurate to its population and resources, Austria’s j 
dominion had first to cease. This was brought about 
by the war of 1866. The Norddeutscher Bund followed 
and the common war with France welded Germany 
into an empire. History, however, had taught Bis¬ 
marck that this Empire could only live and prosper, 
wedged in as it was in the middle of Europe between 

- 1 the great Powers, if it had an army strong enough 
to defend its frontiers against any attack and invasion; 
that it had to do as its neighbors had done before, viz., 
to create and maintain a large standing force for its 
preservation and its peace, and for the possibility of 
developing its international advantages and prosperity. 'v 

Germany Military Purely Defensive. 

So the German military, as well as its naval force, 
have been created on purely defensive lines, its alli¬ 
ances have been concluded for defensive purposes only, 
and Germany holds the record for keeping peace within 
and outside of Europe for the last forty-four years. ■> 

It has never coveted its neighbors’ territory nor its 
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colonies, it has never gone to war either in or out of 
Europe, and that is much more than can be said oij 
any of its neighbors and antagonists. 

Let us pass them in review. Since 1870: Engl and 
has conquered Egypt, shelled Alexandria, taken by 
force two Boer republics; it has added to its sphere, 
by force, southern Persia, and by intimidation a part 
of Siam. France has conquered Tunis, she is fighting 
for Morocco, she has made war on Madagascar, has 
tried to take the Sudan and conquered Indo-China in 
bloody war. Russia has fought the Turks in 1878 and 
the Japanese in 1904, she has torn from China the 
northern part of Manchuria and all of Mongolia, she 
has made war on Turkestan, she has bagged northern 
Persia, she has formed and fomented the Balkan com¬ 
bination and has all along proved herself the most 
aggressive European Power. 

All that time Germany has added to its territory only 
certain colonial possessions, all ceded to her by peace¬ 
ful agreement and by common consent of the great 
powers. Willed Grass, a Lene Lenape chieftain, in his 
petition of 1852 to the Legislature of New Jersey for 
compensation to his tribe for the extinguishment of 
their fishing rights, declared: 

“Not a drop of our blood you have spilled in battle, 
not an acre of our land you have taken but by our 
consent.” 

That is the case of my country in its territorial ac¬ 
quisitions since 1870 with respect to the European 
Powers. Germany has proven herself the most peace¬ 
ful European Power, even Spain and Italy not excepted, 
and the militarism plays a very much smaller part in 
the German national life than with any other nation. 

Americans in their love for fair play have frankly 
acknowledged the great strides that my country has 
made in the arts of peace, in science and technics, in 
trade and industry. We had better things to do than 
to think of how to attack other countries. Wc have 
built up a large merchant marine, the second largest 
in the world; we built up a foreign trade second only 
to the trade of England, which continues to be the 
clearing house of the world. We have developed uni¬ 
versities, which are visited by students from all parts 
of the world. Our legislation is made in the interest 
of the laboring man. Germany has been the first to 
introduce compulsory national insurance to ward off 
the consequences of accident and sickness, of old age, 
widowhood, etc. Our technical advances are undis¬ 
puted. 

Germany’s World Markets. 

The electrical, and more so our chemical industries, 
have conquered the world's markets. German dyes and 
German medicines, Salvarsan, the Behring Serum and 
others are wanted everywhere. Germany was the first 
country to accomplish compulsory primary education, 
and the works of its painters and artists are known the 
world over. One of the greatest accomplishments fi¬ 
nally has been that by developing agriculture as a fine 
art we have made our country self-sustaining and 
nearly independent from outside food supply. In all 
this work the Kaiser has been most active and inter¬ 
ested, he has always been recognized as a lover of 
peaceful development. Has it not been significant that 


• he should have been placed oil the list Of candidates 
for the Nobel prize of peace? 

All this activity, however, presupposes a state of 
peace in the world; it would be insane to start so many 
enterprises if the idea of an aggressive or provoked 
■war had been in the mind of the Emperor or of the 
people. It cannot be denied that all this has been the 
work of the last forty years. Before that time Ger¬ 
many was known and ridiculed in a way as a country 
of “poets and thinkers.” Are they not the same people 
who have been doing so much since for civilization? 
Why didn’t they develop these characteristics before? 
For the reasons I have just set forth. Without unity, 
liberty and security from outside interference these 
characteristics would not have been developed. 

A people that must always be afraid of being over¬ 
run from all parts, of being made a hostage of the 
x Powers contesting for European supremacy, can do 
nothing in the works of peace, nothing in the acquisi¬ 
tion of property and means, which are the basis of all 
great commercial and industrial advance. The same 
claim can be made with regard to the German Colonies, 
which have been developed on humanitarian lines and 
become a valuable addition to our home production. 
That such a marvellous development, such a continu¬ 
ous increase in wealth, such an unrelenting competition 
with the older people for the markets of the world, 
should create the envy of our neighbors cannot be 
I wondered at, and that they, therefore, should seize an 
opportunity to give what they call “a lesson to Ger- 
V many” is not very remarkable. 

Now for the reasons of the present war. 

The world has-become more democratic within the 
last half century, the power and influence of the dy¬ 
nasties have been replaced to a great extent by the all- 
prevailing spirit of nationalism and of racial assertion 
the world over. It is the people who now control the 
trend of European and of American politics also. The 
stronger the nationalism or racial feeling bccomes^the 
less are the rulers Jn control. This has happened espe¬ 
cially in Russia, which, though autocratic as she is to 
her constitution, has forced the Czar to unroll the 
banner of Pan-Slavism. Pan-Slavism means the rally¬ 
ing of all people of Slav race under the dominion or 
protectorate of the White Czar. How far the Pan- 
Slavism has forced upon Russia the protectorate of the 
Balkans may be seen from the following quotation 
from the English white paper document No. 139: 

Evidence of Pan»Slavism. 

Sir G. Buchanan ta Sir Edward Grey: 

“M. Sazonoff informed the French Ambassador and 
myself this morning of his conversation with the Aus¬ 
trian Ambassador. He went on to say that during the 
Balkan crisis he had made it clear to the Austrian 
Government that war with Russia must inevitably fol¬ 
low an Austrian attack on Servia. It was clear that 
Austrian domination of Servia was as intolerable for 
Russia'as the dependence of the Netherlands on Ger¬ 
many would be to Great Britain. It was, in fact, for 
Russia a question of life and death.” 

You see; It was a matter of life and death to Rus- 
I sia that Servia should not be attacked. Everybody 
knows that a great many Slav peoples are components 
of the Austrian Empire. Out of a total population (in 
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1910) of 51,000,000 in Austria-Hungary no less than 
20,500,000 are Slavs. The contention of Pan-Slavism, 
that the Servians and all Slavs must be dependent on 
Russia and that all Slavs would be protected by Rus¬ 
sia, did mean nothing less than the breaking up of 
Austria. That is what Austria most bitterly resents in 
her ultimatum. 

Whether this war came now, as a consequence of the 
murder of the Austrian Crown Prince, or at some later 
time, is without importance. Come it must, in any 
event, if not to-day then to-morrow, as long as Mr. 
Sazonoff's theory was upheld, and no international me¬ 
diation, no court of arbitration of whatever nature 
would have prevented the clash as long as the Russian 
theory was maintained and the Russian prestige de¬ 
manded such theory. 

But that such is the Pan-Slavism theory and has been 
since at least 1878 every reader of the Russian press 
can testify to. I quote from the New York Times of 
September 10, 1914: 

RECASTING EUROPE’S MAP. 

Russian View as to the Final Division of Territories. 

“PETROGRAD, Sept. 8th.—The ‘Pretch’ argues that 
the war must be terminated in such a way t hat it shall 
leave no vengeful association on either side. The 
change in the map of Europe must be final and no_ 
nationality must be opposed in the satisfaction of its 
legitimate ambitions. This ideal is, however, irrecon¬ 
cilable with the evidence of an empire like Austria- 
Hungary. It is also irreconcilable with the hegemony 
of Prussia in Germany. Further, it is irreconcilable 
with the division of Poland and the Treaty of Bucha¬ 
rest. 

“The unification of Russia, Italy, Germany, Rumania 
and Servia must be completed. France must recover 
what has been taken from her and Bulgaria also. 

“A hundred years’ fight for the principle of nation¬ 
ality must finish with a decision free from all compro¬ 
mise and therefore final. 

“These ideas seem to have many advocates in this 
country.” 

Austria Is Germany’s Only Ally. 

The national existence of Austria can never be arbi¬ 
trated upon. It is not too much to say that even the 
Czar, had he wanted to, could not have prevented this 
development. The breaking up, however, of Austria- 
Hungary cannot be tolerated by Germany. Austria is 
the only aid that Germany has for the purpose of de¬ 
fence which can be relied upon. The breaking up of 
the Dual Monarchy and the absolute isolation of Ger¬ 
many would have made her an easy prey to her neigh¬ 
bors whenever they chose to attack her. 

Sir Edward Grey has said of France that she had 
to take a hand in the struggle as a consequence of a 
fixed alliance and as a matter of national honor. That 
is quite so. Whether this French policy is wise or not, 
peed not be discussed, but France has certainly fared 
very badly for binding herself for good and all to a 
Power which is ruled by racial instinct and whose aims 
and aspirations she cannot in the least control. 

By loaning to Russia 10,000,000,000 of francs she has 


enabled her to go to war, and she is not only the cre¬ 
ator of Russia's war machine but also the battlefield 
for Russian aspiration and the hostage of Germany for 
Russia's good behavior in the future. The English 
theory has always been for centuries back to keep all 
Europe in an equilibrium of forces, to have her divided 
in two camps with opponents matched as evenly as pos- 
< sible, so thaF she should always have a free hand and 
\ on whichever scale this hand was pressed that the scale 
would go down. That England was very much averse 
to going to war and that the endeavors of Sir Edward 
Grey were very serious and very active to avoid the 
clash, just as incessant as those of the German Em¬ 
peror and his Chancellor, must be readily believed and 
understood. But when it had once been decided that 
Russia could not he held back in spite of these en¬ 
deavors, and as France had been dragged in, England 
had to take a hand because of this theory of equilibrium .-j 

38,000,000 Germans Against 40,000,000 French. | 

In 1870 there were 38,000,000 Germans fighting 
against 40,000,000 of French. At the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany the ratio was reversed. Ger¬ 
many had 40,000,000, France had 38,000,000. But while 
Germany, making great progress in its population and 
without addition of territory, has now more than 
66,000,000 of inhabitants, France has remained abso¬ 
lutely stationary, with 40,000,000 inhabitants ; it was 
clear from the start that in a European struggle France 
must be crushed by the sheer weight in numbers and 
that the European equilibrium which was the stock 
theory of England would thereby go forever if Eng¬ 
land did not take a hand in the matter. It is very 
often said that England entered into war in consequence 
of the violation of Belgium’s neutrality. Sir Edward 
Grey, whom I have known for a long while and always 
considered a superior diplomatist, and a gentleman, has 
never stated that the breach of the Belgium neutrality 
was the reason, and even less the only reason, for 
England's going to war. His theory as expressed in 
his great speech in the House of Commons on August 3 
is contained in his quotation front Mr. Gladstone’s 
address to the House of Commons on August 8, 1870. 
This quotation runs: 

“There is, I admit, the obligation of the treaty . . . 
but I am not able to subscribe to the doctrine . . . that 
the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is bind¬ 
ing on every party to it, irrespectively altogether of the 
particular position in which it may find itself at the 
time when the occasion for acting on the guarantee 
arises. The great authorities upon foreign policy . . . 
as Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, never to my 
knowledge took that rigid, and if I may venture to say 
so, that impracticable view of the guarantee. The cir¬ 
cumstance that there is already an existing guarantee 
in force is, of necessity, an important fact, and a weighty 
element in the case. . . . There is also this further con¬ 
sideration, the force of which we must all feel most 
deeply, and that is, the common interests against the 
unmeasured aggrandizement of any Power whatever.” 

This means in so many words that the neutrality 
treaty did not obligate England to uphold it and that 
it was Mr. Gladstone’s as well as Sir Edward Grey's 
opinion, that it should be upheld only if and because 
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the particular interest of England commanded it. That 
it means also this, that the guarantee was not binding 
upon Germany either, if its particular position did not 
permit of her holding it. Germany has offered Bel¬ 
gium integrity and indemnity, which she refused. Her 
particular position necessitated marching through Bel¬ 
gium, and this, according to Mr. Gladstone, she had 
a right to do. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the great Eng¬ 
lish labor leader, attacking Sir Edward Grey in the 
Labor Leader of Manchester, comments very bitterly 
on this theory. He says (see N. Y. Evening Post of 
Sept. 8) : 

“Germany’s guarantee to Belgium would have been 
accepted by Mr. Gladstone. If France had decided to 
attack Germany through Belgium Sir Edward Grey 
would not have objected but would have justified him¬ 
self by Mr. Gladstone’s opinions.” 

Why England Defended Belgian Neutrality. 

Every unbiassed reader of the above quotation will 
agree to this. The salient point is that, to use Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, England was afraid of “an unmeas¬ 
ured aggrandizement of Germany” and that is why she 
resolved to defend the Belgian neutrality. This was 
her interest, and such is Mr. Gladstone’s theory, which 
Sir Edward Grey declares rules the British attitude. 
England has been the foremost power in the world 
for many hundred years, and Sir Edward Grey did not 
mean to bargain away lightly this inheritance. 

This is also the reason why they demanded of Ger¬ 
many that she should not attack any of the French 
coasts after France, with English consent, had previ¬ 
ously withdrawn her fleet from the Mediterranean. Sir 
Edward Grey says in the same speech: 

“The French coasts are absolutely undefended. The 
French fleet is in the Mediterranean, and has been for 
some years concentrated there because of the feeling 
of confidence and friendship which has existed between 
the two countries.” 

He goes on to say: 

“My own feeling is this, that if the foreign fleet, en¬ 
gaged in a war which France had not sought (which 
is not very true/—Dr. D.) and in which she had not 
been the aggressor, came down the English Channel 
and bombarded and battered the unprotected coasts of 
France, we could not stand aside,” &c. 

So England thought it necessary to prescribe to Ger¬ 
many from which side to attack France, neither from 
the sea, because the coasts were undefended, nor from 
Belgium, because Belgian neutrality was an essential 
element in England’s policy of the equilibrium. 

If two locomotives are crashing into each other the 
buffers are the first parts to go, and if a clash came 
between England and Germany, necessitated because 
England had to take up the defense of France, it 
must not be wondered at that the first thing to go 
was the buffer-State intended purposely to keep the 
two Powers separate and England with a weak neigh¬ 
bor on the North Sea. This is to my mind the his¬ 
tory of the development of the present struggle. It is 
the Pan-Slavic agitation and the necessity of the Czar 
to uphold Russia’s prestige which forced its hand to 
take issue with Austria. It was a necessity for Ger¬ 
many, and I may add here her bounden duty, under 


the written obligation of the Treaty of 1878, to come 
to the help of Austria and protect her from destruc¬ 
tion and dismemberment. 

Germany True to Her Pledges. 

Whoever says that Germany should have forsaken 
Austria if she did not take Germany’s counsel to crouch 
before Russia’s pretenses asks her to commit an act 
of breach of the most solemn obligations and subscribe 
to the “Scrap of Paper” theory that is so much at¬ 
tacked. As a matter of fact the scrap of paper theory 
is not a German but an English invention, as proved 
above. But not only the treaty with the Dual Mon¬ 
archy, but the hostile attitude of her neighbors, forced 
Germany to stand by Austria. That France would 
come in was a foregone conclusion (they have the same 
treaty with Russia as we had with Austria) and how 
and why England’s interests dictated her to assist France 
I have just tried to expose. This trouble has been 
pending over Europe for a number of years. It is 
ridiculous to proclaim Russia, the land of pogroms and 
Siberian horrors, as a progressive European Power, 
as a shield of Liberalism and as the land of growing 
liberty. It is rather unfortunate, and I do think it is 
being regretted very much by England, that their com¬ 
mon interest with France has forced it to become allies 
to Russia. 

I believe that the end of all this struggle can only 
be accomplished when the truly progressive nations of 
the West, led by Germany and England, join hands to 
render to Europe her peace on an honest and equitable 
basis. How this will come about depends upon the 
spirit of the various peoples. Germany did not want 
this war, it was forced upon her. Austria felt it as a 
national necessity; it surely did not want it. France 
did not want the war; there was too much at stake. 
England did not wish the war, because she could have 
been absolutely contented with the state of Europe be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the war. It was the Pan-Slavic 
tendency that got the better of saner views of the Rus¬ 
sian Czar that started the ball rolling. In this light it 
is needless to ask whether the differences between Aus¬ 
tria and Servia could have been arbitrated or not. They 
are questions of national existence and honor which do 
not lend themselves to arbitration. The Pan-Slavic 
theory which wants to bring every Slav under the rule 
of the Czar is threatening to break up Austria and 
even wipe it off the European slate. That Servia was 
used as a wedge and driven into his neighbor’s living 
body, the documents attached to the Austrian ulti¬ 
matum prove this conclusively. 

It is equally useless to try to prove that Germany 
committed a great wrong by breaking Belgian’s neu¬ 
trality. Mr. Gladstone settles that question once for 
all in the negative and Sir Edward Grey is with him. 

All this is a very sad state of affairs and has been 
leading to very serious consequences. But it is of no 
use to stickle at incidents in order to shirk the great 
issue. The great issue has been and is now whether the 
Slav is to rule from the Japanese Sea to Berlin and 
further west, or whether Germany, even fighting with 
her civilized Western neighbors, is to stand up to main¬ 
tain European civilization and save it from the Rule 
of the Knout. 
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A REPLY TO LORD BRYCE 


International Treaties and Making of “White Books” 


When I first came to New York about thirty years 
ago in quest of business training and a general educa¬ 
tion abroad, there were two books that then had newly 
appeared which guided me in my endeavors to be¬ 
come familiar with American ideals and institutions. 
One book was Carl Schurz's “Henry Clay,” and the 
other James Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth.” 
Both books made very deep impressions on me, and I 
felt indebted to the authors ever since. 

Mr. Bryce’s splendid career has now found a fitting 
end in his being called into the House of Lords, but 
his love and his likings are still American, as are some 
of his ideals. And so he has now let himself be heard 
in the New York press on the all-pervading topic of 
the war. 

Mr. Bryce has been against the war. He has worked 
for many years in the interest of a good understanding 
between Germany and England and has given to this 
task much time and thought. I have come across his 
work often enough. For five years and more I have 
been annually visiting England, receiving English visit¬ 
ors of all walks of life with the one purpose, and, as 
I can say without indiscretion with the full concur¬ 
rence of my government, in trying to smooth out the 
somewhat ruffled relations and put the two peoples, the 
strongest in Europe, on a friendly basis, in all sincer¬ 
ity and with no ulterior aims. So what has happened 
has been a great disappointment to Lord Bryce, to my¬ 
self and to the German Government, and I can well 
understand the outburst of the Imperial Chancellor, 
reported by Sir Edward Goschen, that the policy to 
which he had devoted himself since his accession to 
office had tumbled down like a house of cards. 

And that is the attitude of most well-meaning Ger¬ 
mans; I dare say of the great majority of my people; 
and of its government, I can, as a member of the Ger¬ 
man Ministry for four years and as a close friend of 
most of the members of the present administration, 
vouch for this fact. I have got to say this because 
Mr. Bryce, in his admirable argument, takes his text 
from the book of Yon Bernhardi, which has been widely 
circulated in this country as proving the reckless, hos¬ 
tile and immoral sense of the German people; that they 
believe might is right; that they revel in the greatness 
of war, which made them the authors of the present 
world struggle. And I can say to Lord Bryce what 
he himself, in his great endeavor for fairness, hints at, 
that neither Von Bernhardi nor the followers of the 
school of Treitschkc nor the disciples of Nietzsche are 


the guiding spirits of the conscientious and painstaking 
men that conduct the affairs of Germany. Neither are 
their teachings the gospel of the German voter— fully 
one-third of the German population, as represented by 
the ballot, is Socialist, has never voted a budget on ac¬ 
count of the war expenditure contained therein; has 
been preaching internationalism, republican ideas and a 
state of the future on communistic lines. More than 
one-third of the German population is Catholic, polit¬ 
ically organized for the upholding of the equal rights 
of Catholics with Protestants, true children to their 
Roman Church. They are certainly not imbued with 
the un-Christian idea of the superman, and f, there¬ 
fore, do not consider Lord Bryce justified in connect¬ 
ing the German people, and its attitude toward the war, 
with Mr. von Bernhardi and men cited by him. 

Book Condemned in Germany. 

The book when it appeared of course made some 
stir in Germany, but it was widely condemned for its 
very extreme views and as likely to lead to some mis¬ 
understanding of the German feeling. 

Gen. von Bernhardi, who is not a common person¬ 
ality, thought he had reason to write his book because 
of the effeminate tendencies that he saw in Germany; 
because of the materialistic trend of life and the strife f- 
for wealth that he observed; because of the lack of 
proportion between the growing German population 
and its territory; because of the small share she had 
in such countries oversea that might lend themselves to 
colonization or could secure trade. He saw how this 
world had been divided up since 1870; how the French, 
with 39,000,000 inhabitants in the home country and 
207,000 square miles, had been adding an oversea 
empire of nearly 3,000,000 square miles and nearly 
60,000,000 people; how England, having 43,000,000 
population in the home country and 120,000 square 
miles, had been adding 3,200,000 square miles with 
about 95,000,000 people in the same period ; how 
Russia had taken nearly all of the continent of Asia 
north of the neutrality line drawn by the English-Rus- 
sian treaty of 1907; how Japan had been doubling its 
territory in habitable and fertile country and gaining 
influence over twice as much in Manchuria, which it 
practically controls; how even Belgium, of only 11,000 
square miles and a home population of 7,500,000, ac¬ 
quired the Congo, with 900,000 square miles and 9,000,- 
000 natives; while Germany, with 208,000 square miles 
at home and 65,000,000 people, got about 1,100,000 
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square miles with a population of 13,000,000 people, 
almost all of which was tropical land unfit for colon¬ 
ization, half of it arid land unfit for production. I 
know the story of that struggle because I have stood 

It is wrong to accuse Germany of coveting its neigh¬ 
bors’ territory, but in the lands newly acquired by 
Europeans she felt that she had not her due share. 


England Always Stood in the Way. 


X 


When I was in England talking “good understand¬ 
ing” my friends used to say: "Dear fellow, it’s all very 
well, but then, with your fast increasing population, 
66,000,000, where formerly only 40,000,000 lived, you 
will overflow some day, and that is the day we are 
afraid of.” But when, in reply to this argument, Ger¬ 
mans sought to get some share in the undivided part 
of the world, get some sphere of influence, it was in¬ 
variably England who stood in her way and invariably 
frustrated any attempt of Germany to better her posi¬ 
tion. This is the story of Morocco, which she played 
into the hands of the French, who have no need for 
expansion. This happened in Persia and Mesopotamia, 
where Germany looked only for a field of commercial 
endeavors, to permit Germany some slight advantage 
which the English were convinced she must have or 
flow over. 


This British attitude is best expressed in the words 
of a member of the House of Lords that he spoke to 
me in 1908: “It is a fixed policy of Great Britain, ever 
since the egregious blunder committed in returning the 
Ionian Islands, that she will never part with an island 
or harbor she has ever laid hands on.” 

That is the attitude as regards colonial expansion. 
Now comes their attitude toward trade. 

England declares that the empire is a free-trade 
country and that all the peoples can do business with 
her on the same terms without preference to British 
goods. That is true as long as it lasts, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain had had his way, England would now be 
protective. But it isn’t even true. It is only true as 
regards England herself. 


British Preferential Tariffs. 

The imperialism that has been fostered for years 
and years has caused preferential tariffs to be intro¬ 
duced in all the British dominions up to 33 per cent 
in Canada, 15 and 10 per cent, in the Cape and Aus¬ 
tralia. The closing of the Indian market to free trade 
has been demanded as late as 1913. The Persian mar¬ 
ket in the north has been closed by Russia in breach 
of all treaties. German goods are systematically being 
driven out from Egypt under British direction. So 
\ on Bernhardi felt that Germany was being fettered 
in the development of her population by want of ade¬ 
quate oversea possessions that could make a home for 
white men and in the extension of its industry that 
could only keep the people busy at home. 

This British policy would mean that Germany would 
have to send her people out into English or other coun¬ 
tries, lose them to the German nationality and make 
them subjects of other States. It was not that Ger¬ 
many coveted by force or by treaty any English pos¬ 


session or French possession, but she found herself in 
the division of the free parts of the world against the 
fence while at the same time her markets got nearer 
and nearer. Von Bernhardi felt with a great many 
Germans that they were intentionally being provoked 
that they would be forced to fight one day for their 
very existence. That is why men like Bernhardi tried 
to arouse the sleepers, awake the country, by preach¬ 
ing the necessity of war and its ethics He felt fur 
ther that war was as unpalatable to the Germans as to 
other nations, and he therefore pictured the greatness 
and the necessity of it. His teachings are not new 
In England and America Walter Bagehot is revered as 
a great economist and patriot. Read what he says • 
’Conquest improved mankind by the intermixture of 
strengths. The armed truce which was then called 
peace improved them by the competition of training and 
the consequent creation of new power.” And further 
on: \et on the whole the energy of civilization grows 
by the coalescence of strength and by the competition 
of strengths. You will find this in his work “Physics 
and Politics” in the chapter entitled “The Use of Con¬ 
flict. So Von Bernhardi did not describe the Ger¬ 
man people as they were but as lie wanted them to 
become; he doesn’t reproduce the policy of the German 
people. 

But the argument is introduced by Lord Bryce to 
show the teaching of might is right in Germany, and 
that as a consequence the breaking of the Belgian 
neutrality on that question has led Great Britain into 
war, and he bases his argument on the expressions in 
the so-called White Books. To these White Books 
Americans give a great deal of credit. I cannot fol¬ 
low. I know how they are made up. 

How White Books Are Made Up. 

They, generally show the correspondence of two 
States in times , of peace, and the utmost pains are 
taken on both sides to eliminate such correspondence 
las does not serve the purpose for which the White 
j B ,° 0k ,S ,ssued -S eneralI y to give desired impressions 
of a certain situation. I cannot imagine that White 
Books 111 time of war should be edited on any other 
principles. So, of course, everything is left out that 
1 does not appear useful. 

. You can see that in the English White Book. There 
is a dispatch from Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward 
Grey, dated August 8, issued as an addendum to the 
Vhite Book issued earlier in the month. On August 8 
Sir Edward Goschen was already in London. The 
despatch has possibly been published to get in the 
“scrap of paper" expressions of the Chancellor But 
there is another addition. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who 
left \ lenna about August 10, makes a despatch dated 
September 1, relating conversations and happenings 
that, if they had been important, and such they seemed 
to be, ought to have been report*^ while he was in 
\ ienna and not in London, three weeks after his de¬ 
parture. 

The Russian White Book contains the correspond¬ 
ence between the Czar and Prince Alexander of Servia, 
™ h! X e ’ ma ? J ask ' is in the En £ 1!sh White Book the 
Wilhe-Georgie’ and “Nickie” correspondence showing 
the endeavors of Germany for peace? And where in 
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the Russian White Book are the telegraphic entreaties 
of the Czar to the Emperor to intervene? Where does 
that correspondence appear from England to Russia 
whereby England shows Russia a number of days be¬ 
fore the declaration of war that it would sustain 
France at a time when there wasn’t any thought of the 
breach of Belgian neutrality? 

That such assurance was given to France is proved 
by a letter of the Belgian Minister in St. Petersburg 
to his home government, dated July 30. This Belgian 
Minister says that there can be no doubt that Germany 
has taken the greatest pains, as well in St. Petersburg 
as in Vienna, to find practicable means to avoid a gen¬ 
eral conflict, but that she found on the one hand the 
obstinacy of the Vienna Cabinet to taking a step back¬ 
ward, and on the other hand the distrust of the Cabi¬ 
net at St. Petersburg as regards the assurances of 
Austria that she would only punish Servia and not take 
possession of it. 

There are in the Russian White Book despatches 
that show the Russian tendency carefully veiled in the 
other white papers, for instance, that Russia could not 
allow' Austria to proceed because of the consequential 
Austrian preponderance in the Balkans or of the shaken 
European equilibrium and of German hegemony in Eu¬ 
rope if Russia had not her way. 

French Guns at Liege Before War. 

There is a very lengthy correspondence in the Bel¬ 
gian Gray Book showing the French attitude and the 
Belgian attitude. It is extraordinarily lengthy, and yet 
what would American readers say if they knew that 
as early as July 30 French guns were in Liege, where 
they have been captured alongside of French officers 
and soldiers? Such is stated in a letter written to Mr. 
Lehman, house superintendent of the Beecher Memo¬ 
rial Building, from his brother in Germany, who has 
been on the ground. What would they think if it was 
proved, as it is recited ill the semi-official government 
journal, that tv'o wounded Frenchmen had been found 
in Namur who said that their regiment, the Forty-fifth, 
was brought to Namur as early as July 30? 

In the Evening Post of to-day a lady from Boston 
relates on good authority the landing of British marines 
in Ostend on the 30th of July. 

What credence will Americans then give to such 
White Books? 

The White Book further does not say what the atti¬ 
tude of the various members of the British Government 
has been during the crisis and does not tell you that 
Mr. Burns and Lord Morley and Sir Trevelyan, three 
Ministers, disagreed with the British Cabinet and step¬ 
ped out of the Cabinet, and it is currently reported that 
Mr. Bryce did not like that attitude either. It does 
not tell you what the Belgian Charge d’Affaires reports 
to his Government, that the assurance that England 
gave the French before July 30 to maintain her has 
given enormous w^ght and has contributed not a little 
to giving the Russian war party full sway. It con¬ 
tinues: “There have been diverging opinions in the 
Cabinet meetings of to-day. The publication of mo¬ 
bilization has been delayed.” Then the report con¬ 
tinues : “A change has been produced. The war party 
has got the upper hand and this morning at 4 o’clock 
mobilization has been ordered.” 


So by giving France the assurance that she would 
sustain her, by communicating with St. Petersburg be¬ 
fore the Belgian question ever arose, the scales have 
been turned and it is England uffio has been directly 
responsible for Russian mobilization and thereby for 
tfiFTommencement of the war. The war party did not 
mobilize for the purpose of mediation, but the war 
party, as its name implies, mobilized for war. 

Belgian Neutrality a Pretext. 

All this is not in the White Book. I have already 
explained the attitude of Sir Edward Grey as regards 
Belgium. It now appears that England would go to 
war anyway if France supported Russia, and that the 
violation of Belgian neutrality has been only a pretext, 
as shown by the published despatch in the English 
White Book in which Sir Edward Grey very coolly 
says: 

“Mr. Cambon asked me what we should say about 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium. I said we 
were considering whether we should declare the viola¬ 
tion of Belgian neutrality to be casus belli.” 

That does not sound as though the honor of Eng¬ 
land was considered at stake; just as little as Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey's quotation from Mr. Gladstone's speech, 
but it was the effective moral attitude that he was seek¬ 
ing. If it is true that French troops have been in Liege 
and Namur, and I see no reason to impeach the testi¬ 
mony given above, then Belgian neutrality was not 
violated by Germany at all; it was violated by France 
and Belgium itself. The treaty of neutrality means 
that troops of all nations should be kept out of a neu¬ 
tral country. It is not only a pledge that the guaran¬ 
tors will protect neutrality; it is also a pledge that the 
guaranteed nation will keep neutrality. 

I come now to the sacredness of treaties. Treaties 
must be sacred, and Germany has never been charged 
with violating treaties. It has never proclaimed, ex¬ 
cept in the Belgian case, that necessity justified the 
breaking of treaties. It has deeply regretted and de¬ 
plored it. But what is the English record since the 
war broke out? It is astounding. There is a British 
proclamation, issued when two Turkish warships that 
happened to be on the Tyne when the war broke out 
were taken, “that England had this right in accord¬ 
ance with the recognized principle of the right and 
supreme duty to insure national safety in time of war.” 
This is the principle where right is might. Further: 

Egypt is an independent State under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan. There are special diplomatic agents of 
all countries at the court of the Khedive ; the rights of 
the foreigners are guaranteed by the London Declara¬ 
tion of 1885, to which England is a party. Yet the 
German diplomatic representatives, by the command of 
Great Britain, have been driven out of Cairo, in breach 
of neutrality and international treaties. Morocco is 
under French protection and the rights of foreigners 
guaranteed by the Algeciras protocol and by the Ger¬ 
man-French arrangement of 1911. Yet the Sultan was 
forced to send the German diplomatic representative — 
mind, not the consul—his passports, and he was com¬ 
pelled to leave within three hours amid the derisive 
laughter of French officers. 
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China’s Rights Ignored. 

China is a neutral and independent country. Yet the 
Japanese, operating in conjunction with the French 
and English troops, seized the railway, German private 
property, 160 miles long, under the pretext that it 
might be used to give the Germans succor from the 
interior of China. Chinese territory has been violated 
right and left; the Chinese have protested; Japan has 
declared their protest was an unfriendly act, which 
meant war, and the protest has been withdrawn from 
sheer helplessness. 

Italy is an independent nation, bound by a sacred 
treaty of alliance to Germany and Austria. She would 
have been compelled to go to war for Germany to help 
her if she had recognized that the war was an aggres¬ 
sive war, as it has been, on the part of France, Eng¬ 
land and Russia. What does Mr. Churchill say in ex¬ 
cuse for his egging Italy on to break solemn obliga¬ 
tions, which certainly imply neutrality in case of war, 
holding out the great advantages that British absolute 
supremacy in the Mediterranean means for Italy? Oh. 
the English case presenting itself now in the light of 
newer developments is not good and even for Lord 
Bryce it is difficult if not impossible to give it a decent 
appearance. 

The articles such as Lord Bryce’s are written for 
the benefit of the American public. They cater to 
America in all possible ways. But if Americans wish to 
know what they really think about them they should 
read the English papers. I quote from the London 
Times of the 23d of last month: “It always must he 
remembered that the majority of Americans have but 
the haziest idea of the menaces of European polities.” 

England’s Buffer States. 

But there is a redeeming feature in Mr. Bryce’s argu¬ 
ment when he speaks of the usefulness of the little na¬ 
tions to science and the arts and humanity on the 
whole. England likes to have Belgium and other small 
States as huffers and if need be pin-pricks to other 
neighbors, and so a beautiful theory has been estab¬ 


lished, originally, it seems, by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
speech delivered on September 20, and now taken up 
by Mr. Bryce. Mr. Lloyd George’s fiery and excitable 
temperament is noted. Mr. Bryce tries to deepen the 
argument by skilfully playing on the American gener¬ 
osity against smaller nations. Lloyd George is coarser, 
he makes the Russian Slav say; “You lay hands on that 
little fellow and I will tear, your ramshackle empire 
limb from limb!” All that is very much what the Rus¬ 
sians did say and why there could not be peace. 

Mr. Bryce compares the amount of genius produced 
with the size of the country from whence it originates. 
He says that the little States have been the most potent 
factors in promoting culture and literature, and cites 
the Greeks, Swiss, Scandinavians, the United States in 
the days of Washington and the small German States 
when they produced Kant and Lessing, Goethe, Hegel, 
and proved that they all came from small States. Very 
well, hut what hope is there for the United States to¬ 
day of ever producing a genius? If Mr. Bryce can¬ 
not allow the chance of raising geniuses to the United 
States on account of its size, it is raising level-headed 
people enough who will appreciate this amusing argu¬ 
ment. . 

The main point is that Mr. Bryce does not say a 
word for his country or for the English attitude. He 
writes a scholarly article which makes beautiful read¬ 
ing and is the act of a patriot who will not leave his 
country in a difficult situation. He did not like to write 
the letter, I am sure, because Mr. Bryce feels as I do; 
that England, calling in in its struggle for the mainte¬ 
nance of her high-handed policy against Germany the 
Russians and the Servians and the Montenegrins and 
the Japanese and the Indians and all sorts of Africans 
as well as the Portuguese, who vie in illiteracy with the 
Russians, more than 70 per cent, not knowing how to 
read or write, it could not claim to fight for the free¬ 
dom of the world, the advance of culture, the sacred- 
ncss of treaties and the high ideals expressed in our 
common faith. Mr. Bryce knows as well as I do that 
these are all but words used to cover big materialism 
and selfish policy, 
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DEFENDS GERMANY’S TREATY 
RECORD 


Dr. Dernburg, Answering Dr. Eliot, 


Assails England’s Past—Says Belgium’s 


Neutrality Was One-sided 


Prof. Eliot is conferring a great favor on the expo¬ 
nents of the German side in the present struggle in 
explaining to them what he thinks of the so-called 
anti-German feeling in the United States. I am sure 
his views will be read also in Germany with a great 
deal of attention, although he will certainly not remain 
unchallenged in nearly all essential points. The com¬ 
pliment that Dr. Eliot pays to the German people as 
a whole must be specially appreciated, the more so as 
it comes from a scientist whose great authority is 
equally recognized on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The anti-German feeling, according to Dr. Eliot, 
takes its source from the American objection to the 
committal of a nation to grave mistakes by a permanent 
executive. But then, with the exception of France, all 
the warring nations have permanent executives, profes¬ 
sional diplomatists; all their affairs are conducted in 
\ secret, and all their rulers have the power, including 
'the president of France, to embroil their nations in war. 
The German Emperor is in this respect certainly more 
restricted than the other heads of state, and I have 
| not read that the declaration of war has been expressly 
sanctioned by the English Parliament, and certainly the 
mobilization of the English fleet that took place in 
July, and the mobilization of the Russian army that 
took place at the same time, have not even been brought 
to the knowledge of the respective Parliaments. 
When, therefore, the same conditions prevail in alj the 
warring states, how can they be made the reason for 
such anti-German feeling? 

The same objection holds good with the American 
antipathy against the power of rulers to order mobili¬ 
zation or declare war in advance without consulting the 
Parliament, to which I have only to say that the Eng¬ 
lish fleet was mobilized without consulting the English 
Parliament, while in Germany the Bundesrat, the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Federal States, as well of the 
Federal Diets, has been duly consulted. I may add 
that also the party leaders of the Reichstag, which 
could not be convoked earlier than two days after the 
declaration of war, have been continuously informed 
and consulted. 

Against the next paragraph, where Prof. Eliot com¬ 
plains of the secrecy of European diplomacy and of 


international treaties and understandings, the same ob¬ 
jection must be made. The state described here as 
particular to Germany prevails in all European coun¬ 
tries, and neither the treaty of the French-Russian 
alliance, nor the arrangements of the Triple Entente 
have ever been submitted to the French or British 
Parliaments. 

As regards the American attitude towards arma¬ 
ments, I purposely refrain from adducing the Amer¬ 
ican example into my argument, much as I could show 
that with a very large part of the American nation the 
idea of defending the American coast against any in¬ 
vader and the maintenance of a strong Pan-American 
policy, if need be by arms, is just as fixed a tenet as the 
German idea that the Fatherland should be held safe 
from invasion or destruction by the will and the 
strength of its people. England has always held the 
same, if not through her army so through her navy, 
and so did the rest of Europe; and there is no argu¬ 
ment to be gotten front that for an anti-German feeling. 

No Seizure of SchIeswig=Holstein. 

Americans object to the extension of territory by 
force. Germany has never done that, if one goes back 
as far as Prof. Eliot wishes to go. Mr, Eliot is abso¬ 
lutely mistaken as to the history of the incorporation 
of Schleswig-Holstein into Prussia. Schleswig-Hol- 1 
stein was a Dual-Dukedom, had never belonged to 
Denmark, but having a duke, was under the sway of 
the King of Denmark as long as he belonged to the 
elder line of the house of Oldenburg. This elder line 
was extinct when King Christian VIII. died without 
male issue. His successor wanted to incorporate the 
two German dukedoms into Denmark. Then the people 
stood up and expressed the desire to remain with the 
German Federation to which it had always belonged, 
and there it is now, of its own free will. The natural 
dividing line between Denmark and Germany, however, 
is the river Eider. There are about 30,000 Danes 
south of the Eider, who have been absorbed against 
their will, a thing that can never be avoided and that 
has sometimes given Prussia a little trouble. 

As to Alsace-Lorraine, the facts are known to be S 
that it had belonged to Germany until it had been taken, 
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against the will of the people, by France under Louis 
XIV., and it was returned to Germany as a matter of 
J right, more than three-quarters of the population being 
' of German descent and speaking the German language. 

But let me ask in return, Mr. Eliot, when did ever 
in her political career England consult the will of the 
people when she took a country? Can he say that, 
■ when England tore the treaty of Majuba Hill, like “a 
! scrap of paper,” and made war on the Boers? Did she 
' consult the people of Cyprus in 1878? Docs he know 
of any plebiscite in India? bias she consulted the Per¬ 
sians, or has France consulted the people of Morocco, 
or of Indo-China? Italy the people of Tripoli? Since 
Germany has not acted here in any other way forty 
years ago than all the other nations, why does Mr. 
Eliot consider the American people justified in taking 
anti-German views for reason of such an old date, 
while he forgives the nations of the party he favors for 
much more recent infringement of his rule? 

Belgian Neutrality One=Sided. 

“Americans object to the violation of treaties.” So 
do the Germans. Wc have always kept our treaties, 
and mean to do so in the future. The fact with Bel¬ 
gium is that her neutrality was very one-sided; that, 
as can be proved, as early as the 25th of July Liege 
was full of French soldiers, that Belgian fortifications 
were all directed against Germany, and that, for years 
past, it was the Belgian press that outdid the French 
press in attacks against Germany. But I can give Mr. 
Eliot here some authority that he has so far not chal¬ 
lenged. When Sir Edward Grcv presented the Eng¬ 
lish case in the House of Commons on the 3rd of 
August, he declared that the British attitude was laid 
down by the British government in 1870, and he ver¬ 
bally cited Mr. Gladstone’s speech, in which he said he 
could not subscribe to the assertion that the simple 
fact of the existence of a guarantee was binding on 
every party, irrespective altogether of the particular 
position in which it may find itself at the time when 
the occasion for acting on the guarantee arises. He 
called that assertion a “stringent and impracticable” 
view of the guarantee, and the whole treaty a "com¬ 
plicated question.” So Mr. Gladstone, and with him 
Sir Edward Grey, has held the Belgian neutrality treaty 
not binding on every party, when it was against the 
interest which the particular situation dictated, when 
the war broke out. It was the interest of Great 
Britain to maintain the treaty, and that is why she 
acted. It was against German interest to maintain the 
treaty, and that is why she broke it. That is the British 
and not the German theory, and I could very well rest 
my case here. My theory is with the German Chan¬ 
cellor, that I greatly regret the necessity of violating 


I the Belgian neutrality, after Belgium had chosen to 
j repel the German overtures for a free passage. 

It is quite certain that the breach of the Belgian 
neutrality by Germany was used in Great Britain as a 
powerful instrument to influence the public sentiment. 
Every war must be borne by national unity, and it is 
the duty of the nation’s leaders to secure such unity 
by all practicable means. But has it been forgotten 
that the attitude of Sir Edward Grey caused such ex¬ 
cellent men as Lord Morley, John Burns, and Sir John 
Trevelyan to leave the Cabinet, where they were 
looked upon as the best and most liberal members of 
the ruling combination? Bernard Shaw says of Great 
Britain that she has never been at a loss for an effect¬ 
ive moral attitude. Such an attitude is a powerful 
weapon in diplomatical and actual warfare, and it must 
be resorted to, if the necessity arises. But that cannot 
blind us to the fact that the British government allowed 
the political interest to be the paramount consideration 
in this Belgian neutrality matter. The German in¬ 
terest for not acting on the guarantee was just as 
strong as the English to act for it. 

The proof is found in the English “White Paper.” I 
cite the famous reprint of The Times (Dispatch No. 
L48 of Aug. 2, to Paris). Here Sir Edward Grey 
says: *We were considering whether we should de¬ 
clare violation of Belgian neutrality to be a casus belli,” 

“Treaties Must Not Be Overrated.” 

I am an ardent believer in all international arrange¬ 
ments to prevent difficulties and wars between nations, 
and I rejoice with the American people in the signal 
success this policy is now having in this country. But 
international treaties must not be overrated. There are 
questions which cannot be settled by them. It is too 
difficult to explain just the nature of such situations 
as arose in Europe, so I may be permitted for once to 
ask this question: “Does Prof. Eliot believe that the 
majority of the American people think that the unwrit¬ 
ten Monroe Doctrine could be made the subject of 
arbitration, whether it had a right to exist or to be 
enforced? I must emphatically say, no, it could not. 
It can be as little arbitrated upon as a matter of re¬ 
ligion or personal morals.” 

Mr. Eliot thinks a happy result of the war would be 
that American institutions should prevail in Germany 
thereafter. Why should Germany only become a rep¬ 
resentative republic? Does he not demand the same 
: regarding Russia, England, Italy, Austria, and Japan? 
N And if not, why not? 

From all this I fail to see the point in the reasons 
given by Prof. Eliot, why fair-minded Americans 
should side with the English. 
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jForeworb 

War Would End If Money Kings Willed It 

Having called to her aid South African Negroes, 
the brown men of India and the browner men of 
Japan, England is now resorting to every device to 
embroil the people of the United States in the 
Money Clique’s inhuman attempt to crush Ger¬ 
many and maintain the money control of the world. 
In line with this, a partner of the banking house of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. has declared that Amer¬ 
ica must help the Allies, and that declaration has 
been followed by a propaganda in the daily news¬ 
papers, calculated to inflame the people to action 
against their own best interests. Of this news¬ 
paper propaganda George Bernard Shaw writes: 

“The appalling danger of a daily deluge of cheap 
newspapers written by n,ameless men and women 
whose scandalously lc*v payment is a guarantee of 
their ignorance and servility to the financial de¬ 
partment, controlled by a money class, which has 
large direct interests in war as a method of raising 
the price of money, the only commodity the money 
class has to sell. Plutocracy makes for war be¬ 
cause it offers prizes to plutocrats.” 

This book is written to warn the people of the 
United States that they have at all times been mis¬ 
led and are today being misled by an international 
group of money dealers, whose machinations have 
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brought about this terrible war and whose greed 
for gold is causing its continuance. 

Elsewhere, will be found a summary of the sev¬ 
eral money conspiracies against the people success¬ 
fully carried out by the money clique since the 
Civil War of 1862. People must bear in mind that 
these international money dealers do not profit ex¬ 
travagantly from commercial conditions in time of 
peace. At such times, money is easy and does not 
sell at a premium. In times of commercial dis¬ 
turbance—particularly in war—money becomes 
dear and usurious interest can be extracted from 
every branch of industry. The longer the war con¬ 
tinues, therefore, the more the international money 
controllers gain. An intelligent, aggressive public 
opinion is the only power that can thwart the de¬ 
signs of these money dealers. 

Can such. a public opinion be aroused in the 
United States? It is to present these matters for 
the consideration of the public that this book is 
written. If people reason correctly, they will act 
right. 

The crushing of Germany—if that were possible 
—would only mean a war between England and 
Russia and France. Remember that France hopes 
to regain Alsace and Lorraine and Russia covets 
Constantinople and Baltic Prussia to get control of 
the sea. England could not consent to placing such 
power in Russia’s hands and neither could she prof¬ 
it by the advancement of France. The triumph of 
the Allies means the continuation of the world war. 
The triumph of Germany means the speedy estab¬ 
lishment of world peace. 

Richard M. McCann. 


America and the War 


Defeat of Germany Would 
Hurt Democracy 


By RICHARD M. McCANN 

Editor “Waterways and Commerce” 

Life is complex; no human formula applies to all 
its phases. Evolution, the motive power of events, 
evades formulation. 

Says Aeschylus: “It is an old saw that great 
prosperity does not die childless, but brings insati¬ 
able woe on a race. Wealth is no protection to a 
man when he has spurned the altar of right. A 
wretched impulse drives him on, the irresistible, 
far-scheming child of folly.” 

These thoughts of the valiant soldier and inspired 
poet who died 450 B. C. seem particularly pertinent 
to a consideration of the causes that have involved 
the great nations of Europe in war. We citizens 
of the United States who represent in the persons 
of our electorate natives or children of natives of 
each warring nation should make an impartial 
study of the combatants. 

Russia, France and England are so vast in 
wealth and population that they appear to encom¬ 
pass all there is of power on the Globe. 
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Germany is not as large in area as the State of 
Texas! Texas has 265,780 square miles, Germany 
208,830 square miles. But there the comparison 
ends. 

And this little section of the world has been so 
intensely worked that it rivals England in the for¬ 
eign trade of the world. 

More than 80 per cent, of the German railroads 
are owned by the Imperial or State government. 
There are more than 2,000 miles of electric rail¬ 
roads, 6,000 miles of navigable rivers, 1,500 miles 
of canalized rivers and 1,500 miles of canals. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm or'Kiel Canal, connects the North 
Sea with the Baltic and is 61 miles long, with an 
average depth to permit the passage of the largest 
ship. Its cost, upward of $70,000,000, has been 
more than repaid by the protection it has afforded 
the German navy. 

These waterways of Germany are equipped with 
the most improved mechanical devices for handling 
cargoes from big or little ships and are a means 
of revenue to the people. The waterways of the 
United States cost the people $100,000,000 annually 
in taxes ancT are of negligible benefit to commerce, 
while the waterways of England are useless. 

The railways of Germany pay a profit of $5,000 
a mile—what of the railways of the United States? 

The expenses of the empire of Germany are paid 
by the profits from the postal service, the tele¬ 
graphs, telephones and state railroads. 

WHAT REVENUE DOES THE UNITED 
STATES RECEIVE FROM THESE 
SOURCES? 
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So much for the material side of Germany. Let 
us glance at the mental or educational side. 

School instruction is obligatory on the whole peo¬ 
ple, and the government is liberal to extravagance 
in the promotion of primary and secondary edu¬ 
cation. There are 25 universities with 70,000 stu¬ 
dents. The leading universities are in Berlin, 
Munich, Bonn, Leipsic, Halle, Heidelberg and 
Breslau. There are also technical and polytechnic 
schools, the Naval Academy at Kiel, Military Acad¬ 
emies at Munich and Berlin, besides 60 schools of 
navigation, 15 special military schools and 10 cadet 
institutions. 

And all of this in a territory less in area than 
the State of Texas. Think of it! There is a rea¬ 
son—and that reason is: 

The revenues of the German Empire have been 
honestly expended. 

The government of Germany is that of a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy, the present empire dating from 
1871. The supreme direction in military and politi¬ 
cal affairs is vested in the King of Prussia, who in 
this capacity bears the title “German Emperor,” 
The Kaiser! 

He represents the nation internationally, and can 
declare war, if defensive, and make peace, as well 
as enter into treaties with other nations, and appoint 
and receive ambassadors. 

Remember, the Kaiser cannot declare offensive 
war. A war of offense can only be declared by the 
legislative authority which is vested in the Bundes- 
rath, representing the individual German states, and 
appointed by the governments of each state for the 
session, and the Reichstag, representing the nation 
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at large, and elected by universal suffrage, - for a 
term of five years. 

Surely this should satisfy the most skeptical that 
the German people realize that the present war is 
a defense of their liberties, of their commerce, yea, 
of their hearthstones. 

Compare the orchard and farm lands of Germany 
with those of England. 

A large part of the surface of England consists 
of wide valleys and plains. It is well supplied with 
rivers. Most of them carry their waters to the 
North Sea. If we consider the drainage as a 
whole, four principal river basins may be distin¬ 
guished, those of the Thames, Wash and Humber 
belonging to the German ocean and the Severn be¬ 
longing to the Atlantic. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, England pro¬ 
duces nothing of value to the nation in the form 
of crops. Her waterways have been practically 
abandoned and her national energies devoted to 
foreign trade aggradizement rather than domestic 
development. Notwithstanding Magna Charta, 
Cromwell and Home Rule for Ireland, men of 
wealth have always ruled England. The acquisi¬ 
tion of money—financial success has been the goal 
of the nation since the days of the Armada. The 
comfort and prosperity of the people have never 
been the concern of her legislators. 

It is evident that a race entirely occupied in legis¬ 
lation enacted to seize the property or possessions 
of other people and profit by their production, 
rather than devote their energies to home devel¬ 
opment, has but a rudimentary humanity, a narrow 
ethics, a narrow religion. 
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During thfe recent discussion in the United States 
Senate on the Rivers and Harbors Bill, the Hon. 
F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, said: 

“Germany, probably, of all countries of the 
world has developed its water transportation 
to the highest state of perfection. Her rivers 
are not deep, but their channels are in good 
condition. Her terminal facilities and physical 
railroad connections at stopping points are of 
the best. If you will go to that country and 
visit the Rhine you will see that stream full of 
barges, from ten to twelve hundred ton capac¬ 
ity each, six, eight, and even more of them 
linked together and drawn up and down the 
river with one powerful tug, with perfect ar¬ 
rangements for loading and unloading, and with 
economic physical connection with the railroads 
which receive their cargoes and distribute them 
into the interior. 

“Our failure to take thought of these things 
and to provide for them accounts in part for 
the backwardness of water transportation in 
this country. 

“What has Germany accomplished as a re¬ 
sult of building her waterways and linking them 
together, and thus securing the cheapest pos¬ 
sible freight rates for her manufacturers? Ger¬ 
many, starting from a position of inferiority, 
with a comparatively small foreign trade in the 
markets of the non-manufacturing countries, 
largely pre-empted and monopolized by other 
nations, has gone forward with such strides, 
with such rapid, unparalleled strides, in the 
struggle for trade that in less than 50 years she 
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has become probably the most dangerous com 
petitor for world’s trade among the industrial 
nations of the world. She has successfully met 
the competition of England, for years recog¬ 
nized as the mistress of the sea and the mon¬ 
arch of world commerce. She has successfully 
met the competition of France, Belgium, and of 
our own country. Against all opposition she 
has acquired a foothold here and there and 
everywhere and expanded and grown until she 
has forced herself to the front ranks of the 
great industrial nations who in modern times 
have waged war in all the ports of the world 
for industrial supremacy. 

“For years when we were considering tariff 
legislation the competition of England was con¬ 
stantly dinged into our ears. We were told that 
we could not compete in our own markets with 
English products in the absence of high pro¬ 
tective duties. England was the country held 
up to us as the country of greatest efficiency in 
production, the country where things could be 
made cheaper than anywhere else, and the 
country whose competition we had most to fear, 
both at home and abroad. In recent years when 
we have been making tariff bills we have heard 
less of England and more of Germany. Ger¬ 
many, we are now told, is the country of great¬ 
est efficiency in production; the country of 
cheapest production; the country whose compe¬ 
tition is most to be feared both at home and 
abroad. 

“Why has Germany in these few years taken 
the place of England as the nation of cheaper 
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production? I answer, Mr. President, because 
she has recognized, as the other nations have 
not, the importance of cheap transportation, the 
effect of cheap transportation upon the cost of 
production; recognized the frightful economic 
waste in using rail transportation where water 
transportation was equally as available in the 
assembling and distribution of heavy and bulky 
products of commerce, and by reducing the 
cost of transportation to a minimum has been 
enabled to produce and distribute her products 
at a lesser cost than her competitors, especially 
her European competitors. 

“Mr. President, the English are a very con¬ 
servative race of people. They are slow to 
adopt innovations and to change their old meth¬ 
ods and ways of doing things, but the English 
people could not shut their eyes to the effect 
upon Great Britain’s trade of what was hap¬ 
pening in Germany.” 

Senator Simmons truly said Great Britain did not 
shut her eyes to what was happening in Germany. 
Realizing that she could not compete with Germany 
SHE DETERMINED TO DESTROY GER¬ 
MANY AS SHE DESTROYED AMERICAN 
SHIPPING BY SENDING FORTH THE 
“ALABAMA” AND “SHENANDOAH” ON 
THEIR VOYAGES OF DESTRUCTION. 

THESE WAR CRUISERS SOUGHT OUT 
PEACEFUL UNARMED SAILING SHIPS ON 
THE OCEAN AND EVEN NEAR THE 
SHORE, SHOT DOWN THE CREWS, LOOT¬ 
ED THE CARGO OF GOLD OR PORTABLES 
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OF VALUE AND THEN BURNED THE UN¬ 
PROTECTED MERCHANTSHIP. 

The United States has submitted to spoliation by 
Great Britain because men of “American birth and 
identified with the nation’s transportation system” 
unlawfully combine with British capitalists to ex¬ 
ploit the people. Great Britain has been unable to 
make such a combination with men of German 
birth identified with that nation’s transportation 
system and hence the war—just as England at¬ 
tempted in 1812 to crush the United States is she 
now attempting to crush Germany, but just as she 
failed in 1812, so surely will she fail in 1914. 

Unhappily the press of the United States is 
dominated by English influence and the papers that 
dealt fairly with Germany a few months ago now 
reek with abuse of that great nation. This is the 
more unaccountable because Great Britain has for 
years systematically persisted in a publicity cam¬ 
paign of everything American, particularly in South 
America. 

On January 7, 1913, testifying before the Com¬ 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Sidney Story, 
of the Pan American Steamship Company, de¬ 
clared : 

“We find that our commercial rivals, the 
English, are very aggressive in carrying on a 
propaganda throughout the press. There is not 
a day but what you take up the newspapers of 
those countries and you will find a whole col¬ 
umn devoted to Switzerland or Holland, or Bel¬ 
gium, two columns to France, Italy, and Eng¬ 
land, and to the United States possibly 'two or 
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three small lines. Or if it is a paragraph or two 
it refers to some objectionable item like divorce 
cases in Nevada or lynchings—items of that 
character. 

“The cable service is in the hands of the 
English, and the news service is in the hands 
of the English, and all the news from North 
America to South America is first censored in 
England before it reaches South America, and 
vice versa, the object being to keep the two 
sections of the western hemisphere as much 
apart as possible. We are pictured to the South 
Americans as northern barbarians, to keep 
away from us, and South Americans are pic¬ 
tured here; to us as a lot of revolutionists, so as 
to keep our people from investing in that coun¬ 
try.” 

England demands that the war go on because she 
wants to saddle on France such a debt that will 
prevent France from ever again being a lending 
nation. England will take over the securities of 
France at a discount of 40 per cent, and make that 
nation for all time a borrowing nation. 

England demands that the war go on hoping that 
Russia will be able to crush Germany and remove 
the only nation that prevents her from monopoliz¬ 
ing the trade of the world. 

France aiding and abetting England is commit¬ 
ting national suicide. 

The overthrow of Germany would mean the ruin 
of the United States. 

In September, 1913, Waterways and Commerce 
called attention to the growth of Canada and its 
menace to the national life of the United States, 
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unless the United States began at once the building 
of a merchant marine. Recently a merchant marine 
measure was adopted by Congress but that measure 
was dictated by British Interests. 

Surely the United States cannot hope for aid 
from Great Britain in its competition with Canada! 

As a nation the. United States of late has been 
servile to British interests. 

It imposes a tax of $100,000,000 on the people 
although there is a balance in the banks of $75,000,- 
000 in favor of the government. 

New York City is paying the bankers $100,000,- 
000 for obligations abroad that will not mature for 
months. 

The Banks of the United States show a deficit 
of upward of $70,000,000, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have the custody of $75,000,000 of gov¬ 
ernment money— The People’s Money. 

The industries of the United States are prostrate. 
Factories are either shut down entirely or working 
on half time. Why? 

Is it because the banks are interested—as lenders 
—in English factories and do not desire to lose that 
investment by reason of the American factories 
taking away the trade of the foreign mills? 

In 1907 American exports to Germany amounted 
to $256,596,000; in 1912 they reached $306,959,000, 
a gain of substantially $50,000,000. 

Should the people of the United States permit 
the few American capitalists who grow richer bv 
reason of their nefarious partnership with English 
finances, to alienate the friendship of a country as 
great as Germany? Germany's only crime is that 
under the benificent rule of the present Kaiser she 
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has followed the principles laid down by the im¬ 
mortal Washington and has declined to enter into 
“foreign entanglements.” 

The German Government under the Kaiser has 
been most humane and considerate. Here is one 
instance: 

When the great tide of emigrants from Russia 
began to pass through Germany to America, some 
years ago, the German Government was compelled 
to refuse ship passage to many emigres, who were 
ill, deformed or otherwise undesirable. These un¬ 
fortunates had made a long and expensive railway 
journey and when rejected at the port as unde¬ 
sirable they had to return by the same route. In 
order to prevent this suffering the German govern¬ 
ment designated a number of towns on the Russian 
frontier through which Russian emigrants were 
permitted to pass. The German railway lines con¬ 
structed and maintained buildings there for that 
purpose, and appointed an agent at each place, and 
these places were called control stations. These 
control stations were established to inspect emi¬ 
grants there instead of at the port of embarkation, 
and thus save undesirable ones the tediousness and 
expense of a long journey to the port and then back 
to their homes. 

England and Russia cared nothing for the suf¬ 
ferings of the poor emigre. All they cared for was 
the transportation money. But the great Kaiser has 
a heart that beats responsive to that of the suffer¬ 
ing Russian Jews and put his government to work 
to ameliorate their condition. The establishment 
of stations in Russia for the benefit of the sick and 
needy was denounced by England and Russia and 
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Belgium as an interference with another nation. 
Truly it seems that abuse is the reward for the 
lover of mankind from the Christ to the Kaiser. 

“We look upon this world as one great family/ 1 
said Daniel Webster, “born of the same flesh and 
blood, and eventually to be governed by the same 
laws; and the sooner the nations of the earth can 
feel and act upon this principle, the happier it will 
be for them. What good would not the money now 
do, which is annually wasted in the support of mil¬ 
itary forces, employed for the savage purpose of 
cutting each other’s throats, could it be expended 
in the support of schools, carrying out systems of 
internal improvements, and promoting the cause of 
science! And what are high tariffs but fortifica¬ 
tions and bands of custom-house officers but armies 
created to plunder and make war between nation 
and nation?” 

“The fact that the controlling forces of society 
are usually invisible does not subtract from their 
economic basis. And as long as we can be kept in 
ignorance of their nature, as long as the minds of 
men can be directed to political and religious ques¬ 
tions and away from the fundamental economic 
fact, just so long will progress continue to be blind 
and doubtful; just so long will the human pilgrim¬ 
age renew its circles of disappointment and dis¬ 
aster. Until we understand and answer the ques¬ 
tion of bread, until we deliberately equalize pro¬ 
duction and distribution , until fraternity and free¬ 
dom are changed from phrase to fact, the world 
will continue to be a wilderness of wanton human 
waste,” writes George D. Herron. 

The equalization of production and distribution 
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and the carrying out of a system of internal im¬ 
provements, have been the accomplishment of the 
Kaiser. Of all the rulers in history he alone has 
made it his particular case to see that the money 
derived by the government was devoted exclusively 
to government use. Under his rule there has been 
no graft in Germany. Even the banks have been 
compelled to play fair with every form of industry, 
and although Germany, not as large an area as the 
State of Texas, has maintained the greatest of 
armies, an efficient navy and a wonderful merchant 
marine, the people of Germany are the most pros¬ 
perous on earth. 

The government of Germany is in truth a gov¬ 
ernment for the people. 

The government of England is the bulwark be¬ 
hind which hides the money manipulators of the 
world. Their thought is that money is all power¬ 
ful. This thought was expressed by David Lloyd- 
George, Chancefior of the Exchecquer, replying on 
Sept. 8 to a deputation from municipalities wanting 
aid. The Chani ellor of the Exchecquer refused 
the aid saying: 

“We want every penny we can raise to help fight 
the enemy. We must come out triumphant in this 
struggle, and as finance is going to pl~> a very im¬ 
portant part in it we must husband our resources. 
We do not want a penny spent which is not abso¬ 
lutely essential to relieve distress. In mv judgment 
the last few hundred millions mav win this war. 

“The first hundred millions our enemv can stand 
as well as we can, but the last they cannot, thank 
God, and therefore I th'nk cash is going to count 
much more than we imagine.” 
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The materialistic Mr. George will probably learn 
that a powerful personality gifted with spiritual 
vision is more potent than money! that the great 
movements—the epoch making movements of man¬ 
kind, are led by a man, not by money. Mahomet, 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, 
each fashioned the world, or a very large portion of 
it, for long successive ages. One stands in awe of 
the world-shaping influence which some single men 
have exercised. It is a solemn, and it would be a 
terrible thing to contemplate, if we did not believe 
that a Mightier than man rules over all; that those 
mightiest, not less than the smallest, are in his 
hands. Helpers or hinderers of his kingdom are 
alike raised up by him to work out his plans, and to 
bring about in the end by strange and diverse ways, 
that kingdom which shall finally rule over all. 

To the student of the growth and development of 
Germany, there comes with the force of conviction, 
the thought that William II. of Germany has been 
specially called, to revive in man a belief in God 
and to trust in His power and mercy. Indeed God 
always has been the uppermost thought in the mind 
of the Kaiser. 

From boyhood he cultivated the spiritual side of 
his nature assiduously, so that in the 55 years of his 
life he has always been conscious of the presence of 
the ever living God. In truth it may be said of 
him that he walks with God. To no other ruler 
over men, has God been such an actual entity, a 
loving and loved Father. 

Born physically frail, by sheer exercise of will he 
overcame bodily defects to such an extent that in 
early manhood, despite a partial paralysis of his 
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left side, he became recognized as an expert swords¬ 
man, a skilful horseman and a strong pedestrian. 

William II. of Germany has stamped the imprint 
of his personality upon his people. He has intelli¬ 
gence supported by a courageous will, he has the 
gift of knowing what is to be feared and what not 
and in acting accordingly. Like the Kaiser the- 
German people have grown from a nation of little 
promise to a people of supreme power. 

Germany has given to the world two great object 
lessons. 

The first is the folly of a people neglecting to be 
ready for war. For centuries Germany placed more 
importance on culture than on cannon. Did it earn 
the respect of England by that course? 

An English writer treating of the German nation 
in 1815, said: 

“•Their conduct during the great war had shown 
so slender an aptitude for self defense that the idea 
of their attempting conquest was too absurd to be 
entertained. Nor had their patriotism been of that 
excitable kind which disposes a nation to incur risk 
for the sake of glory. They had allowed themselves 
to be tossed from one ruler to another as the fancy 
of their conqueror might decide ; they had submitted 
to seeing a horde of foreign officials stifling their 
trade in order to forward their designs, and loading 
them with taxes to keep up the machinery for their 
oppression.” 

To stifle trade and extort taxes ever has been and 
always will be the reason for war. The second 
object lesson that Germany has given to the world 
is that an honest administration of the affairs of a 
people will make them prosperous notwithstanding 
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an extraordinary expenditure for National defense. 

These lessons should be learned by the people of 
the United States. They were taught by the found¬ 
ers of the Republic, but they have been dropped 
from the National curriculum for more than half 
a century. Germany alone of all the nations has 
strictly adhered to the policies of Washington, of 
Jefferson, of Jackson and of Lincoln. 

Said the Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, in an address before 
the United States Senate: 

“The one Old World nation which has made 
prodigious strides in foreign commerce of re- 
- cent years, our ever vigilant and most form¬ 
idable competitors, is the Empire of Germany, 
a thoroughly protectionist nation like our own. 
Until a quarter of a century ago, German sea 
power was absolutely insignificant. The Em¬ 
pire had a small war navy and a small and not 
very prosperous or efficient merchant fleet. 

“Not until Germany began to own and build 
her own ships to carry her own trade did she 
begin to be considered as a serious factor in 
the commerce of the world. Her wonderful 
maritime expansion has made her mercantile 
expansion possible. The clear vision of the 
great Kaiser first recognized that his country 
must have ships in order to have commerce, 
and that to have ships meant increased pros¬ 
perity not only for the seaport towns, but for 
every manufacturing village or agricultural dis¬ 
trict producing anything that could be sold 
abroad. German merchant tonnage that under 
a ‘free-ship’ policy without State aid, increased 
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only from 1,098,000 in 1873 to 1,270,000 in 
1881, has, with State aid, grown to 3,393,000 
in 1904, and German commerce has expanded 
in almost like proportions/’ 

And in all this trade expansion never was an un¬ 
fair act done by Germany to any other nation. On 
the contrary Germany was chosen as the subject 
for special approbation at the Lake Mohawk Peace 
Conference a little more than a year ago. 


ENGLAND WILL GAIN 

AT AMERICA’S COST 

A recent issue of Die Woche, a widely circulated 
German periodical, contains an article on “Eng¬ 
land’s purpose in the current war,” by Dr. Alfred 
Zimmermann, now Assistant German Secretary of 
State, who has for many years been prominent in 
the councils of the German Foreign Office. Dr. 
Zimmermann traces the development of England’s 
anti-German foreign policy, of which he says King 
Edward was the father, while Sir Edward Grey 
and Winston Churchill have in recent years been its 
chief exponents. “It is significant,” he says, “that 
when a liberal government came into power it took 
over from the Tories the two men most prominently 
identified with the anti-German propaganda. 

“Whoever has followed the activities of these 
two men,” Dr. Zimmermann continues, “could not 
remain in doubt about England’s intention of using 
the first favorable opportunity to smash German 
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power. The most widely circulated English news¬ 
paper, which has long enjoyed the close confidence 
of the British administrative leaders, declared very' 
cold bloodediy, days before England entered the 
war, that England would be compelled to enter the 
war upon the side of Russia and France for th_ 
sake of preserving the ‘balance of power.’ 

“But in this war England is not only concerned 
about grabbing Germany’s colonies, destroying 
Germany’s fleet, wiping out Germany’s trade and 
weakening Germany’s economic life. She is en¬ 
visaging other advantages, advantages with regard 
to which she is maintaining a discreet silence. 

“For although the Russo-Japanese war weakened 
the Russian giant materially, and thereby assured 
England a greater degree of security in her Asiatic 
possessions, it can now count upon an even more 
violent shaking for the colossus of the North. There 
is little doubt about England’s quiet satisfaction at 
every Russian defeat. For every weakening of 
Russia accrues to England’s advantage in India and 
for her political schemes in East Asia. 

“United States Will Suffer Severely as Re¬ 
sult of War/'' 

“The far-sighted English politician promises him¬ 
self even greater advantages than the war offers 
with respect to Russia from its effects upon British 
relations with the United States. This latter coun¬ 
try, directly and indirectly, is bound to suffer most 
seriously as a result of this war. The United States 
is the third commercial nation of the world. British 
trade totals $7,000,000,000 annually. Germany’s 
totals $5,250,000,000, and that of the United States 
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amounts-to $4,250,000,000. Nearly half the foreign 
trade of the United States is carried on with 
Europe. Besides, England, Germany, France, Hol¬ 
land and Belgium are America’s best customers, and 
furnishers, and they serve this function in even 
larger measure than appears from the import and 
export statistics. 

“A good part of the merchandise which England 
imports from America is carried to the European 
mainland. Similarly, England carries much Euro¬ 
pean merchandise to the United States. Under these 
circumstances it is readily apparent that the United 
States is bound to suffer seriously not only for the 
moment, but in the future as well, particularly if 
England achieves its object of destroying the Ger¬ 
man and French shipping trade with the United 
States and other over-sea countries. According to 
the most recent statistics, only 10 per cent, of all 
the freight handled in American harbors was car¬ 
ried in American bottoms. More than two-thirds 
of all the shipping in American ports already carries 
the British flag. Whereas, the total registered ton¬ 
nage of the ships entering American ports is 24,- 
500,000, the German share of this amounted to only 
4,5000,000, the French and Dutch to only 1,000,000 
tons each. 

“If England’s policy of securing a monopoly of 
American shipping is successful, it means a serious 
economic disadvantage, as well as a political danger 
for the United States. The British would be the. 
arbiters of over-sea rates, and would be in a posi¬ 
tion to prescribe to the United States the conditions 
under which it might do business with the outside 
world. Already the cutting off of the United States 
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from cable connection with Germany has worked a 
serious disadvantage to the Americans. Competi¬ 
tion has been eliminated, Great Britain’s influence 
upon the world has been enormously increased. 

England Counts on Gaining Other Advantages 
at America’s Expense. 

“England, moreover, is counting upon obtaining 
other advantages at America’s expense. For a long 
time they have begrudged Uncle Sam an influence 
in the Far East which they have found inconvenient, 
No less irritating have they found the stand which 
the United States has taken in matters affecting 
Central and South America. England’s indignation 
at America’s attitude in the Panama and Mexican 
question is an open secret. The completion of the 
Panama Canal will only mitigate against England’s 
position on these issues, as well as in the Far East. 
Already diverse matters connected with the Panama 
Canal have raised issues between British and Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy. There was always the danger that 
these differences might lead to more serious mis¬ 
understandings. 

“Therefore, England is altogether justified in as¬ 
suming that in all these matters also a successful 
issue of the war and the consequent readjustment 
of the European situation in England’s favor, will 
leave her in a much better position to achieve her 
ends. For then, with its chief European opponent 
out of action, England can turn its full strength 
against the United States without having to fear a 
rear attack. 

“The world was astonished ten years ago, when 
England permitted France—a country with which it 
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had warred for centuries, and against which it had 
struck -at every possible opportunity—to take over 
Morocco and the key to Gibraltar. There was no 
less astonishment when Christian England, a coun¬ 
try which has ever sounded the call to arms against 
the unbeliever, entered into an alliance with heathen 
Japan. The far-reaching plans which motivated 
these steps have been understood by very few people 
outside of England. German public opinion paid 
scant attention to the warnings uttered against the 
dangerous plans of Edward VII. Even now the 
world’s opinion as to British intentions is very much 
divided. Yet no one who has carefully observed 
British policy for the past three decades could doubt 
that England is today far less concerned about the 
weal or woe of France, Russia or Servia than about 
her own future position as a world power. The 
United States will play the most important role in 
this connection. Consideration as to her prospec¬ 
tive position with reference to the United States 
may have had much to do with leading England 
into her present attitude. Let us hope that Ameri¬ 
cans will be more far-sighted than was the German 
public, and that they will take measures to meet the 
situation.” 


German Street Car Management. 

Two Cents the Average Fare, Four Cents the 
Maximum in Dresden. 

Twenty-three of the largest German cities are 
showing thrift in the management of their transit 
lines by getting the most good out of their expendi- 
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ture for the convenience, comfort and prosperity of 
the public, both in the cities and suburbs. 

In Berlin the street car service is excellent. There 
are more seats than passengers at almost any hour 
of the day. Not more than seven persons are ever 
permitted to stand. In that city, where the elevated 
line is under private management, the service has 
been brought up to a high standard and compares 
well with the surface lines run by the municipality. 
In the German capital the right of way of the ele¬ 
vated roads has been planted with grass and flowers, 
and fitted with benches and other conveniences. 
All through the crowded city the elevated roads 
make lines of green which are free for the use of 
the public. The stations are inclosed from the 
weather and are beautiful in design. The elevated 
is called the “umbrella of Berlin” because it affords 
shelter from rain and sun. Both surface and ele¬ 
vated lines are so constructed that there is a mini¬ 
mum of noise. The average fare is 2y 2 cents. 

Dresden is typical of the number of devices for 
convenience of passengers. A stranger can easily 
use the street railways without knowing the Ger¬ 
man language or the street arrangement. Each of 
the eighteen lines is designated by a number which 
has a conspicuous place on the front of the car. 
The cars with the even-numbered routes are painted 
red and the odd-numbered route cars are painted 
yellow. The cars make their stops in the middle of 
blocks, so that they do not interfere with traffic at 
street corners. Inside the car on one side is a map 
showing the route of the car lines, together with 
their numbers, and on the other side of the car is 
a map showing the various zones into which the city 
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is divided. The cars are supplied with clocks which 
are advertisements of their makers. Two cents is 
the average fare for a single ride and 4 cents is the 
maximum fare. 

Through wise, thrifty expenditures these German 
cities have eliminated the strap-hanging which is 
prevalent in the large American cities. The public 
travel in comfort at about half the price Americans 
usually pay. They have placed the transportation 
of the public on the same basis as their health, 
police and fire protection. Their employes are paid 
better wages than in the past. 

These cities are building for permanence, and in¬ 
dustry is encouraged by their cheap fares. It is 
demonstrated that with these low rates and generous 
transfers the congested conditions, high rents and 
unsanitary, poor housing in the overcrowded cities 
is already in some degree diminished. Suburbs are 
developed by cheap commutation, and the working 
classes are allured to the surrounding country and 
its valuable land for gardens.—Idaho Statesman. 


British Proposals Forced Invasion of 
Belgium, Says Diplomat 

German Charge d’Affaires, Haniel von Haim- 
hausen, maintains that the reports from London 
seek to give the erroneous impression that Germany 
precipitated the war wholly because German troops 
had advanced into Belgium, whereas, he declares, 
the British Foreign Office had previously laid down 
terms to Germany which would have had the effect 
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of restraining the German navy from operating 
against Russia in the Baltic — the most natural 
waterway leading to the Russian possessions — or 
from operating against France along the north 
coast of that country, which was the most natural 
and proximate point for the German naval forces 
to operate. 

Thus, before the Belgian issue arose, England, 
Mr. von Haimhausen‘contends, had sought to com¬ 
pel Germany to hold its navy inactive at the very 
points where it could be most effective; to reduce 
it to a state of comparative inaction in upholding 
such position as the German nation might determine 
upon. 


With Malice Toward None 

War is hostility between sovereign nations, that, 
having no superior power to which to appeal for 
the settlement of their disputes, have recourse to 
force and arms. War is either offensive or de¬ 
fensive. The power that strikes the first blow, 
however, is not always the original author of the 
hostile measures, since the seeming assailant is 
often forced into his position by the violation of his 
rights or the menacing posture of the other parties. 
In the main, the judgments of mankind have pro¬ 
nounced in favor of a defensive war. 

Germany today is conducting a defensive war. 
A dispassionate review of the record will disclose 
the fact that England demanded of Germany, as 
the price of non-interference, that Germany render 
herself helpless should the quarreling European 
powers invade her territory in waging battle. This 
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Germany declined to do and as a consequence is 
the object of abuse by an English inspired Ameri¬ 
can Press. 

The right thinking patriotic American prays for 
German success because Germany stands for Jus¬ 
tice, and Justice should prevail though the Heavens 
fall. 

When the historian of tomorrow pens the nar¬ 
rative of the war of today, his verdict will be that 
it was caused by the most sordid of motives— 
Money, Gain, Greed. 

Not the faintest tinge of patriotism will be found 
in England’s action. 

England, that egged on Russia and France to 
send the flower of their youth to death while she 
sent brown Hindus and South African blacks as 
substitutes for Britons! 

When Napoleon Bonaparte was sent to St. 
Helena one hundred years ago, the money monopo¬ 
lists took up their headquarters in London. There 
they laid.their plans for world control. Europe 
was at their mercy and the only obstacle to their 
success was the United States, which at that time 
had a Merchant Marine and the prospect of an in¬ 
dependent Financial System. They induced the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
that took exchange from the United States and 
made it necessary for our merchants to trade with 
foreign nations via London and to destroy the 
American Merchant Marine. 

Noble Americans who planned this year to cele¬ 
brate in London One Hundred Years of Peace at 
such a price! 

The hundred years of peace was a peace only 
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between the money monopolists of England and 
the United States. Wars were everywhere over 
the globe and their termination meant only a few 
more millionaires in London and New York. For 
seventy odd years the money monopolists were so 
successful that they felt their reign of loot and 
slaughter would never end. They laughed aloud 
when Lincoln proclaimed that a slavery worse than 
black slavery was menacing mankind—Money 
Slavery, Lincoln called it—but the people did not 
understand. 

Do they understand it now, when hundreds of 
thousands of strong men in our great cities have 
been for years without employment? 

They do not understand. If they understood a 
war against Germany would be impossible. 

The money slave masters of which Lincoln 
warned are in control and are lashing mankind into 
degradation and death. But there has come for 
our liberation another Lincoln and he is William 
II. of Germany— 

The Kaiser! 


Russian Autocracy and Its Bloodbath 

Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 

Blinded by fear of German invasion and jealous 
of the growing sea power on the North, England 
has herself lost sight of the real issue of the war, 
and a docile American public has out-Englanded 
England. The existence of a Russian autocrary 
was at stake, and Europe has been plunged into war 
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to save that wretched autocracy. Were by any 
chance the Allies to win, England would within a 
short time have conscription and be seeking an alli¬ 
ance with Germany on almost any terms to save her 
Eastern interests from Russia. For this autocracy 
is a plundering Asiatic anachronism in Europe. It 
can only live on war and conquest. 

Russia is peaceful. The Russian peasant has no 
interest in war. They fight well, like all peasants, 
when once at work. But as a simple matter of fact 
many of the Russian prisoners in Gottingen thought 
they had been fighting against Fraud! 

' It will be the greatest blessing to all Europe and 
especially England should Russia be soundly beaten 
and the Baltic Provinces, the Polish Provinces, Bes¬ 
sarabia and the Caucausus fall away, and a free 
Russia enter at last upon the industrial and agrarian 
reforms that can alone save her. 

Nothing would be more desperately evil for the 
Balkan States than the Hegemony of Russia. It 
would mean a militarism with a vengeance. It 
would sound the doom of all religious freedom and 
social aspiration. It would force the mystic super¬ 
stitions, the autocracy knows so well to prostitute to 
political purpose upon all the Balkan races. Tolstoy 
said the autocracy had itself ceased to believe in 
these mystic superstitions, but simply forced them 
on the people for its own purpose. Whether this be 
so or not these superstitions are a principal tool, and 
religious intolerance in Russia makes even Turkish 
fanaticism a haven of refuge^ Even Panslavism is 
only a cloak for the ambitions of the autocracy, and 
sad would be the day for Europe and Asia were this 
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war to give this corrupt and degenerate political 
power a new lease of life. 

Even Russia’s gold and Russia’s industrial 
plants will be safer in the hands of a defeated but 
reconstructed Russia than in the keeping of a tri¬ 
umphant court with a victorious army absolutely at 
its disposal. 


Germany’s Unequalled Record 

By Richard M. McCann 
Editor “Waterways and Commerce ” 

“An eternal union for the protection of the realm 
and the care and welfare of the German people.” 

These are the words of the Constitution of the 
German Empire defining its character and since the 
adoption of that Constitution, April 16, 1871, the 
rulers of Germany have sedulously and honestly 
endeavored to make the people virtuous, forehanded 
and prosperous. 

The founders of the United States formulated 
under the Constitution a scheme of government 
which if adhered to would have made the States 
of North America the most prosperous and power¬ 
ful nation that ever inhabited the Earth. For over 
forty years under that Constitution, the United 
States flourished as did no other nation in the his¬ 
tory of mankind; but the failure on the part of the 
rulers to obey the Constitution has made the United 
States today a dependent nation. The rulers of 
Germany, - on the contrary, have scrupulously 
obeyed their Constitution, and as a result the pros- 
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perity of Germany has been unequalled in the an¬ 
nals of nations. 

“The care and welfare of the German people” is 
one of the objects of the Empire’s Constitution. 
Although embracing only one-fifteenth of the area 
of Europe, Germany in 1912 produced one-seventh 
of its wheat, one-fifth of its oats, one-seventh of 
its barley, one-fourth of its rye and one-third of its 
potatoes. If the farmers of the United States had 
as much wheat per acre, as did the German farm¬ 
ers, the wheat crop of the United States would 
have been two and one-half billion bushels instead 
of three-quarters of a billion bushels. More than 
fifty per cent, of the farm area of the United States 
is unimproved while only nine per cent, of the 
available area in Germany is unused. 

In the past twenty-five years the foreign trade 
of Germany increased three hundred per cent., 
while that of Great Britain increased one hundred 
per cent. On January 1, 1913, there were 4,850 
ships of 3,143,000 tons cargo capacity flying the 
German flag and employing 78,000 sailors. Allow¬ 
ing 10 cents a net ton for the operation of a ship, 
Germany’s merchant marine approximated an ex¬ 
penditure of more than a third of a million dollars 
a day—and the expenditure inured to the benefit 
of the world, the United States included. 

The German railroads have been laid out with a 
view to their use by the army. To illustrate: A 
small town in England, France, Russia or the 
United States, has a small railway station with a 
single side track. The same sized town in Germany 
has a big station with a score of sidings and facili¬ 
ties for entraining or detraining an army corps. 
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Every railway station has been planned to handle 
soldiers and munitions of war. 

In 1887, the Kaiser in a speech declared, “Nep¬ 
tune with the Trident is the symbol for us now that 
we have new tasks to fulfill since the Empire has 
been welded together. Everywhere there are Ger¬ 
man citizens to protect, everywhere German honor 
to maintain; that Trident must be in our fist.” 

And in 1903, in a speech at Bremen he said: 
“I want to do everything possible to let bayonets 
and cannon rest; but at the same time to keep our 
bayonets sharp and our cannon ready, so that envy 
and grief shall not disturb us in tending our gar¬ 
dens or building pur beautiful houses.” 

That speech was extored from the Kaiser be¬ 
cause of the criticisms launched by England at Ger¬ 
many on account of the Naval bill passed by the 
Reichstag in 1900 calling for a fleet of such strength 
that “a war with the mightiest naval power would 
involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
power.” 

Nothing has been left undone to make the Ger¬ 
man navy powerful and destructive, especially in 
defense. The Zeppelins have been designed for co¬ 
operation with their dreadnoughts, being heavily 
armed with heavy calibre, rapid fire guns, above and 
below the gas bags, mounted so that they can cover 
eyery possible means of approach, fore, aft, broad¬ 
side. The cruising radius of the Zeppelins is 2,400 
miles and their operating height 12,000 feet, an al¬ 
titude beyond the range of any surface guns. 

The care and welfare of the people of Germany 
has been as faithfully looked after by the Rulers as 
have the more eye-attracting affairs of state, and 
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this care and welfare work extends to the most 
lowly: For instance : 

When a domestic servant reaches the age of sev¬ 
enty she is retired with a pension for life earned by 
the insurance she has paid each week in the past. 
Less than two per cent, of the wage earners of 
Germany are out of employment. In England and 
in the United States the unemployed exceed ten 
per cent. In other words, out of every one hun¬ 
dred men in the United States or England more 
than ten are defective—defective mentally or physi¬ 
cally, or both. In Germany, only two per cent, are 
defective, because the record of unemployed is 
really a record of defectives. It follows therefore 
that the system of education and rearing of men 
and women in Germany is the better system because 
its results are better. 

Germany has a system of compulsory savings 
banks. An unmarried man must deposit ten per 
cent, of his wages until the deposits aggregate $500. 
Then the deposits may cease, but the $500 thus 
saved can only be used for the purpose of buying 
a home or furnishing one. The married man must 
deposit five per cent, of his wages until he has set 
aside $500 which can only be used for the purpose 
of furnishing a home or buying one. Because of 
this beneficent law a young man cannot spend all 
his earnings in the saloon or the billiard parlor nor 
can the young married man neglect his wife and 
home. Then again, as six per cent, interest is paid 
on these deposits the value of money is taught in 
an impressive manner and individual as well as 
family happiness is secure. 

How this works out for the benefit of the nation 
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is shown by a comparison of the savings bank ac¬ 
counts in Germany and in Great Britain. 


Savings Banks Savings Banks 
Deposits in Deposits in 
Germany Great Britain 

1880 . $653,450,000 $388,605,420 

1890 . 1,284,325,000 556,426,795 

1900 . 2,209,645,000 935,027,800 

1911 . 4,500,000,000 1,109,514,200 


The foregoing table shows that from 1880 to 
1911 the German people have placed $3,800,000,000 
and the British people have placed only $6,950,000 
into the savings banks, while between 1900 and 1911 
the German people have placed $2,295,000,000 and 
the British people only $9,500,000 into the savings 
banks. During these eleven years the German sav¬ 
ings banks deposits have grown more than eleven 
times as quickly as the British savings banks de¬ 
posits. It is worth noting that more than $3,500,- 
000,000 of the German savings banks deposits con- 
sist~of small sums which have been put into these 
banks by people belonging to the working class. 

The foregoing should suffice to show that Ger¬ 
many’s abounding prosperity is largely due to hu¬ 
mane conditions which the far-sightedness of the 
Kaiser have created. Through the short-sighted¬ 
ness of English administrations these conditions 
have not obtained in the British Isles. 

The one particular battle which the Kaiser has 
personally waged has been to keep the people from 
forgetting Spartan simplicity while growing in 
wealth. The officers in certain regiments of the 
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army some years ago attempted to outdo each other 
in offering the Kaiser entertainment on the occasion 
of his visits. When the Kaiser learned this he is¬ 
sued an order saying that an elaborate menu would 
be offensive to him and that he desired only the 
plainest fare. 

The discipline of self-denial is practiced in Ger¬ 
many. When Von Bulow in the Reichstag asked 
all Germany to retrench, the Kaiser set the ex¬ 
ample by cfitting off $5,000,000 a year from the ad¬ 
ditional funds voted to maintain the fifty-four pal¬ 
aces throughout the Empire. These palaces are 
maintained so that all Germans will realize that 
each locality is the special care of the Emperor and 
that no one is favored above another. 

The history of the twenty-six states which con¬ 
stitute the present German Empire is a record of 
wars against Russia, France and Poland. The 
Thirty Years’ War in the first half of the 17th cen¬ 
tury reduced the population of Germany from 20,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000, but it gave Europe religious 
freedom. 

• During the 18th century, Austria attempted to 
stop the growth of Germany and her free institu¬ 
tion but the military genius of Frederick the Great 
made Prussia foremost among European powers. 
These wars (the Austro Succession, 1741-48, and 
the .Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763) cost the lives 
of 1,000,000 men. In Prussia alone, 14,500 houses 
were burned. 

Under the treaty of Vienna, the German states 
were reconstructed into a confederation of which 
Austria received the Presidency. Then Prussia 
proposed a plan of unification of the German states 
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with herself as the center of the union. There¬ 
upon the Seven Weeks’ War broke out. Bismarck 
formed an alliance with Italy under which Russia 
undertook not to make peace until Austria had sur¬ 
rendered Venice to Italy. A series of Prussian vic¬ 
tories ending with Sadowa resulted in the Peace of 
Prague. 

And Italy has her Venice today. 

Remember this, ye Italians! 

Shortly thereafter there was a vacancy in the 
Spanish throne, which was offered to Leopold of 
Hohenzollern. He refused it, but France, desiring 
to clip the wings of the Prussian Eagle, demanded 
that Germany give a pledge that no German prince 
should ever aspire to the Spanish throne. Germany 
declined to make such a promise and the Franco- 
Prussian War followed. 

Like France, England today, aiming to cripple 
Germany, demanded that Germany promise not to 
operate its naval fleet in the Baltic against Russia 
or against France along the North Coast of that 
country. The war of the Allies is now on and 
judging by the past the future will certainly show: 

“Deutschland—Deutschland Uber Alles” 


State Owned Business 

The Government ownership of public utilities in 
Germany has reached remarkable proportions. 
This ownership is not only exercised by the Im¬ 
perial Government, but by the State Governments 
and by the municipalities. In 1911 the Imperial 
Government and the Governments of the German 
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States took profits from the various businesses con¬ 
ducted by them of $282,749,224. Estimating the 
capital value at a 4 per cent, ratio, the value of the 
productive State-owned properties is $7,068,729,- 
000. And the Governments continue to follow a 
policy of fresh acquisitions, says Mr. Roberts in his 
book, “Monarchical Socialism.” 

It is declared that in the year under discussion— 
1911—about one-quarter of all the expenses of the 
State and Imperial Governments for the army, the 
navy, and for all other purposes were paid out of 
the net profits on Government business. No to¬ 
bacco, spirit or match monopolies are among the 
undertakings. Besides the productive ownerships of 
the Empire and of the individual States, the cities, 
on their own account, have gone deeply into owner¬ 
ship of street railways, gas, electricity, water works, 
slaughter houses, market halls, cold storage, canals 
and wharves. Mr. Roberts calls attention 'to the 
fact that the republics among the States of the Em¬ 
pire are far more backward in communal ownership 
than the monarchies. 

Of Government-owned properties, the farms are 
worth $198,000,000; the forests, $730,000,000; 
mines, $129,000,000; railways, $4,757,000,000; tele¬ 
graphs, telephones, express and mails, $695,000,000, 
and other works, $435,000,000. Upon no depart¬ 
ment do any of the State Governments lose much 
except upon steamers. 

Much of the trend of public ownership in Ger¬ 
many may be traced to Bismarck, who declared that 
it was the duty of the State to undertake public 
works that men who desire might work. In 1884 
he laid down the doctrine that if a man comes be- 
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fore his fellow citizens and says, “I am healthy, I 
desire to work, but can find no work,” he is en¬ 
titled to add, “Give me work,” and the State is 
bound to give him work. There is no hostility to 
trusts, and it has been authoritatively stated that 
“economic Germany is under the absolute rule of 
half a hundred men.” 


Operations of Foreign Exchange 

The most commonly used bills of Exchange are 
issued in the currency of England, France and 
Germany; that is, in pounds sterling, francs and 
reichsmarks. Quotations, which look complicated 
and unintelligible, are nothing of the sort. The 
quotation of pounds sterling, for example, is, say, 
4.90. All that means is that one English pound is 
worth $4.90 in American money. Francs are 
quoted in French money. When the quotation 
reads 5.15, the explanation is that $1 United States 
money will buy 5 15-100 francs, or 5 francs 15 
centimes. A quotation for reichmarks of 95 indi¬ 
cates that 95 cents will purchase 4 reichsmarks. A 
movement in pounds sterling from 4.90 to 4.95, or 
a movement in reichsmarks from 95 to 96, is ob¬ 
viously an upward movement, but when francs go 
from 5.15 to 5.18 the market is going down, because 
your dollar will buy more French money, which is 
becoming cheaper. 

The price of foreign exchange is what regulates 
gold movements. Because London is the financial 
capital of the world, the trend of the rate for 
pounds sterling is what American bankers watch. 
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The British pound, when it is full weight, has a 
gold value in American money of $4.86^6. That is 
called the parity of exchange. American merchants 
who buy goods abroad as a general rule make their 
payments through London and in English money. 
They buy pounds for this purpose. When they can 
buy pounds at the parity of exchange, or up to 1 y 2 
cents to 2 cents higher, they do so. But when the 
price of pounds goes above that limit, it is cheaper 
to take American gold and send that over. Here is 
why that is done: 

As stated, an English pound of full weight is 
worth at a United States mint, $4.86^. Naturally, 
a merchant cannot afford to pay much above this 
price for his pounds. If the price is too high he 
can buy gold in this country and send that. But 
if he does the operation will cost him something. 
There is insurance to be paid and there is the loss 
of the use of the money for the interval in which 
it is being transported across the Atlantic. Also, 
there is the loss in the weight, which means the 
value, of the gold by abrasion. Gold is soft and 
the action of the waves, causing the gold to jounce 
around, rubs off part of it. All this counts and 
experts have estimated that these necessary charges 
amount to about one and one-half cents to the 
pound when the shipment is in gold bars, and to 
something more than two cents a pound when gold 
coin is used. The reason for the difference between 
bars and coin is that gold bars usually are worth 
between $300 and $450 each, while gold coin is 
generally sent in denominations of $10 and $20. A 
bar has six surfaces exposed to abrasion, while a 
coin has only two and the edges, but in a shipment 
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of $1,000,000 ill bars averaging $400 each, there 
would be only 2,500 bars, .with 15,000 surfaces, 
while $1,000,000 in $20 gold pieces would contain 
50,000 coins and 100,000 surfaces, not including the 
edges. So the coin loses more than the bars and 
the cost of shipping is higher. 

With these transportation expenses to be reck¬ 
oned with, the price of sterling exchange must go 
one and one-half to two cents above the parity of 
exchange before gold is sent out of the country. 
In other words, it must be in the neighborhood of 
4.88 to 4.8834. That is what is called the nominal 
export point of exchange. When the rate goes 
down to 4.8434 bankers say that the nominal im¬ 
port price has been reached and gold imports may 
be expected, because the rule works as well one 
way as the other. What causes the rate to advance 
is that there are more American debts to be settled 
abroad than there : are European debts to be settled 
with us. When the situation is reversed, and Eu¬ 
rope owes us more than we owe her, then the rate 
goes down, and if it goes down enough Europe 
has to send us gold. But Europe has several ad¬ 
vantages which we do not possess. There are semi- 
governmental banks which, while they cannot oper¬ 
ate■ against great international movements, can 
when the proposition is fairly close , swing the bal¬ 
ance in favor of their own countries. Also, several 
countries impose export taxes on gold , which prac¬ 
tically makes it impossible to get the metal away 
from them when they want to hold it. The United 
States, under the Constitution, cannot impose any 
export tax. 

In the financial district—Wall Street— as it is 
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generally referred to, the foreign exchange brokers 
have their own particular section. They congregate 
around the corner of Wall and William streets, 
where, in obedience to the laws of affinity, all the 
banks and the brokers who deal in this form of 
financial paper send their representatives. Just as 
little is known about the workings of the Foreign 
Exchange market by the average person, so is the 
amount of general information regarding the physi¬ 
cal manifestations of the market limited. The 
Stock Exchange and the Broad Street curb, and of 
late the New Street curb, are widely known, but 
the foreign exchange market down in William 
street is so quiet, outwardly, that few are ever at¬ 
tracted by it, even though they pass the little group 
of brokers every day. 

These men deal in millions of dollars worth of 
international credit every day when business is 
brisk. The unit of trade is 10,000 pounds, of $50,- 
000, but bills for ten times this size are not un¬ 
common. 

British pounds sterling, worth $4.86^4 in gold 
each, sold during August at as much as $7, and 
francs, which are worth in gold 19 3-10 cents each, 
sold at three for a dollar, or the equivalent of 33 1-3 
cents each. 

Sir George Paish, who for years has been edi¬ 
tor of the London Statist, and is now the official 
adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has fig¬ 
ured prominently in the news concerning the recent 
troubles in the foreign exchange market. Sir 
George is now in this country as a representative of 
the British Government and London bankers gen¬ 
erally, and it is believed that the results of his con- 
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ferences with the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, collectively, and with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as well as with many prominent New 
York bankers, will do much to clear up a situation 
that has been unparalleled in financial history. 

The European war has placed England perilously 
near bankruptcy, but its representative, Sir George 
Paish, has been sufficiently adroit to make the 
American people pay a premium for London ex¬ 
change, instead of getting it at a discount, and 
more than that he has been able to make a trade for 
cotton at 5 cents a pound, while Germany is will¬ 
ing to pay 18 cents a pound. In effecting the com¬ 
promise between this country and London, which is 
the financial capital of Europe, the newly formed 
Federal Reserve Board has had an important part. 
Its future activities will be much concerned with 
this problem of foreign exchange. The people 
should demand that the United States at least adopt 
the semi-governmental banking system of Europe, 
if it does not, as it should, take over the banking 
monopoly of this country. With the banking 
monopoly in the governments of the world there 
would be no more wars. 


Germany Has Food Aplenty for War 

Confidential Councilor Ruebner, founder of what 
is known as the physiology of nutrition and a Ger¬ 
man economist of wide reputation, publishes in the 
current issue of the Medicinische Wochenschrift, a 
survey of food conditions in Germany. The writer 
deals with the claim of the foreign hostile press that 
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Germany, due to its partial isolation in the present 
war, would in very little time be without sufficient 
food. Among the items which he speaks of is milk. 

Germany has at present, claims Councilor Rueb- 
ner, about 11,000,000 milch cows, producing about 
1,150 cubic centimeters of milk per capita each day, 
while the average consumption per person is only 
341 cubic centimeters in Germany, in addition to 
18 grams of cheese and 7.8 grams of butter. 

“It is plain,” says the writer, “that we have a 
superfluity in this class of food. In case the con¬ 
sumption of butter is reduced 1 gram per person the 
saving would amount to about 25,000 tons of butter 
per day, equal to about 750,000 tons of milk. In 
view of the fact that each milch cow produces an¬ 
nually about 2,500 liters of milk, or about 2 y 2 tons, 
about 300,000 animals could be killed for food pur¬ 
poses without interfering seriously with the milk 
supply of Germany.” 

After asserting that the Germans are the biggest 
meat eaters in Europe, Dr. Ruebner gives the fol¬ 
lowing table of meat consumption per capita for 
Europe: 

Kilograms. 


Germany . 52.3 

England . 47.6 

France. 33.6 

Holland and Belgium. 33.6 

Austria-Hungary. 29.0 

Russia . 21.8 

Italy . 10.4 


German's demand, the writer asserts, is covered 
fully for the period of the war, and, while forage 
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is none too plentiful ordinarily, he believes that 
there will be no difficulty feeding the stock, espe¬ 
cially if a late winter makes it possible to pasture 
the animals longer than is usually the case. 

A long detailed inspection of Germany’s grain 
supply brings Dr. Reubner to the conclusion that in 
this respect also Germany is far better off than has 
been hoped by her enemies. There is enough wheat 
and rye to meet Germany’s demand during the war, 
and instead of present conditions indicating, as has 
been claimed, a shortage, there is every reason to 
believe that the supply on hand is great enough to 
leave a surplus. 


Fixing the Blame for War 

Are not five million lives enough! After sixteen 
weeks of war in Europe, statisticians estimate that 
the losses of the combined armies engaged in this 
strife amount to five million human lives! 

As many homes, which, formerly were the habi¬ 
tats of happy families have been destroyed by fire, 
shot and shell in the cities and villages of the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe. 

But still the- carnage goes on. Is there no way 
by which a stop can be put to this slaughter of the 
best and bravest of human kind? 

When a river overleaps its banks causing injury 
to the adjoining country by inundation, the first act 
is to ascertain the source of the flood and apply 
correction there. If the general public can defi¬ 
nitely decide upon the aggressor in the present de¬ 
plorable conflict, a public opinion may be formed 
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that being- directed at the offender should cause a 
halt to his malevolence. 

No American student of the great conflict now 
raging in Europe has a better right to speak with 
authority than Professor William M. Sloane, of 
Columbia University, for his researches into his¬ 
tory have been among the foremost made by any 
American and his written ’ and spoken utterances 
upon racial tendencies and social significances rank 
among the profoundest of the time. 

Says Prof. Sloane: 

“There was printed recently what the British call 
their ‘White Paper/ as well as the German ‘White 
Paper/ The editors of our most important jour¬ 
nals announced that they had read and studied 
those papers with care and that on the face of those 
papers, beyond any peradventure, Germany was the 
aggressor. German militarism had flaunted itself 
as an insult in the face of Europe. Germany had 
violated neutrality. Germany had committed al¬ 
most every sin known to international law and 
therefore the whole German procedure was to be 
reprobated. 

“Within a very short time a Labor member of 
Parliament, J. Ramsey Macdonald, rises in his 
place, able and fearless, and, on the basis of the 
‘White Paper/ as published and put in the hands 
of the British public, attacks Sir Edward Grey for 
having so committed Great Britain in advance to 
both Russia and France that, in spite of the rep¬ 
resentations of the German Ambassador, he dared 
not discuss the question of neutrality. This mem¬ 
ber of Parliament manifestly belongs to the pow¬ 
erful anti-war party of Great Britain, a party two 
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of whose members, John Burns and Lord Morley, 
resigned from the Cabinet rather than condone in¬ 
iquity, a party which before the outbreak of the 
war made itself heard and felt and protested against 
the participation of Great Britain, desiring localiza¬ 
tion of the struggle. 

“Mr. Macdonald says that in his opinion this 
talk about the violation of Belgian neutrality, from 
the point of view of British statesmen, is absurd, 
because as long ago as 1870 the plans for the use 
of Belgium, both by France and by Germany—in 
other words, the violation of its neutrality—were in 
the British War Office, and that Mr. Gladstone rose 
in his place and said he was not one of those whose 
opinion was that a formal guarantee should stand 
so far in thwarting the natural course of events as 
to commit Great Britain to war; and that has been 
the announced and avowed policy of Great Britain 
all the way down since 1870, and that therefore talk 
about the violation of Belgium neutrality is a mere 
pretext. 

“That is another instance of this secret agree¬ 
ment that goes on, which so commits a man like 
Sir Edward Grey that in the pinch, when the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador substantially proposed to yield 
everything to him and asked him for his proposi¬ 
tion, he cannot make any. 

“These facts are in the ‘White Paper.’ As far 
as I know, no editor in the United States who 
claims to have studied thoroughly that ‘White 
Paper’ has ever brought this out, and they had not 
been published in that paper at the time when Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith made their respec- 
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tive speeches and committed the British nation to 
the war. 

“Italy has joined what Italy considered a de¬ 
fensive alliance, but not an offensive alliance, and 
chose to regard the outbreak of this war as an 
offensive movement on the part of Germany, and 
for that reason has refused to participate in the 
struggle. 

Secret Agreements the Rule. 

“I say. for that reason because, having been ac¬ 
customed to reading, all my life, long diplomatic 
documents, really having been trained, you might 
say, almost in the school of Ranke, who was the 
inaugurator of an entirely new school of historical 
writing based on the criticism of historical papers, 
I have come to realize that the dispatches of trained 
diplomats are for the most part purely formal, and 
that while these respective publications of Great 
Britain and of Germany have a certain value, yet 
nevertheless the most important plans are laid in 
the embrasures of windows, where important men 
stand and talk so that no one can hear, or they are 
arranged and often times amplified in private cor¬ 
respondence which does not see the light until years 
afterward, and that the most important historical 
documents are found in the archives of families, 
members of which have been the guiding spirits of 
European policy and politics. 

“So that what the secret diplomacy of the last 
years may have been is as yet utterly unknown, and 
certainly will not be known for the generation yet 
to come and perhaps for several generations. The 
student in almost any European capital is given 
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complete access to everything on file in the archives, 
including secret documents, only down to a certain 
date. That date differs in various of these store¬ 
houses, but I think in no case is it later than 1830. 

“If you ask why, there are the sensibilities of 
families to be considered, there is the question of 
hidden policies which they do not care to reveal, 
and then there is the whole matter of who the 
examining student it. For instance, certain very 
important papers were absolutely denied to me, as 
an American, in Great Britain—or at least excuses 
were made if they were not absolutely denied— 
which were opened to an Englishman who was 
working upon the same subject at about the same 
time. 

“The reason for such observation at the pres¬ 
ent hour is plain enough. Public opinion is formed 
upon what the public is permitted to know and is 
not formed upon the actual facts which the public 
is not permitted to know. And for that reason 
Americans, remote as we are from the sources of 
information and especially remote from that most 
delicate of all indications, the pulse of public opin¬ 
ion in foreign countries, ought to be extremely slow 
to commit themselves to anything.” 

From Bismarck’s Autobiography, Vol. 2, page 
237: “Lord Palmerston did indeed on April 4, 
1836, say to the House of Commons, with an irony 
probably not understood by the mass of the mem¬ 
bers, that the selection of the papers regarding Kars 
to be laid before the House, had demanded great 
care and attention from persons occupying not a 
subordinate but a high position in the Foreign Of¬ 
fice. The Blue Book on Kars, the castrated dis- 
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patches of Sir Alexander Burns from Afghanistan 
and the communication of Ministers regarding the 
origin of the note which the Vienna Conference of 
1854 recommended to the Sultan for signature, in¬ 
stead of that of Mentchikoff are proof of the ease 
with which Parliament and the press of England 
can be deceived.” 


Anglo-American Bankers Resort to 
Boycott 

By Richard M. McCann 

The interests that have made and are maintaining 
the war in Europe are the financiers of England and 
of the United States. 

These English and American financiers will not 
consent to peace among the warring nations until 
the value of German securities has been depreci¬ 
ated almost to nothing, when these financiers will 
take over the obligations at a mere pittance. Then 
the terms of peace to which they will assent will 
appear most magnanimous, perhaps without the 
payment of any money indemnity, for the reason 
that money indemnity would go to the treasury of 
the nations and not to the bankers. But the finan¬ 
ciers zvill insist that the obligations of Germany be 
met dollar for dollar, giving the financiers $20 for 
every dollar invested, while the nations will get 
nothing in return for the vast war expenditures and 
public losses . 

We hear of depreciation of values in Wall 
Street, of the operations of “Bulls” and “Bears” 
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wiping out the patrimony of widows and orphans. 
Infamous as are these operations they cannot meas¬ 
ure in infamy with this combination of the finan¬ 
ciers of England and the United States to effect a 
depreciation of securities and values throughout the 
world, by the creation of widows and orphans 
through the sacrifice of the lives of men. 

Will the wage earners of England and America 
continue to supinely wait until the money interests 
have exhausted every resource in their attempt to 
crush Germany to the dust, that they may fasten 
upon the world a money slavery incomparably 
worse than black slavery? Or is money a god and 
the financiers its priests, who may not be questioned 
even by those dying at their hands? 

Our newspapers gloat over the orders from Eng¬ 
land for millions of dollars’ worth of destructive 
weapons placed in this country through Charles 
Schwab. The people of this country should demand 
that Congress prohibit this traffic and that we be¬ 
come neutral in practice as in precept. For a na¬ 
tion, having no grievance against either belligerent, 
to furnish both of them with weapons for mutual 
destruction, is not justifiable under any circum¬ 
stances ; but to furnish one side for a money con¬ 
sideration, with such devices, when the other side 
cannot be equally supplied, is absolutely criminal. 
It is nothing short of aiding and abetting murder. 

Congress has enacted laws punishing by impris¬ 
onment conspiracies in restraint of trade. Here we 
find conspiracies against the peace and happiness 
of mankind, promoters of war and slayers of men. 
How long will these go unwhipped of justice ? 

A few years ago people would laugh at the idea 
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that a Rockefeller could be indicted for an offense 
such as the New Haven conspiracy. A Rockefeller 
is under indictment for that offense today. 

The assertion that these financiers, conspiring 
to loot the governments of the world can be 
brought to book may be scoffed at, but their turn 
will come. If the laws of this country are not now 
so framed as to give the requisite authority for the 
indictment and punishment of these misery makers, 
let legislation be enacted at the present session of 
Congress, placing the banking business of the coun¬ 
try in the government—the people and for the ben¬ 
efit of the people. 

The people of the United States cannot know that 
the men in control of finance, transportation and 
manufacturing in the United States are in league 
with the men in control of finance, transportation 
and manufacturing in England, for the purpose of 
monopolizing all the profits of the war even at the 
cost of millions of human lives on the battlefields 
of Europe and millions of human lives through des¬ 
titution in all other parts of the world. That such 
a band of human despoilers exists is demonstrated 
by the proposed boycott by the British Privy Coun¬ 
cil. It is also demonstrated by the record of the 
money manipulators in the past and by Anglo- 
American financial arrangements today, which sur¬ 
pass in plan and scope the money conspiracies 
against, the people successfully carried out for the 
last thirty years. . J 

American cotton is in demand in England as it 
never was before, but instead of purchasing Amer¬ 
ican cotton .at a fair price, England sent to this 
country Sir George Paish, its foremost financier, to 
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collect an alleged bill of $250,000,000 due as a bal¬ 
ance of trade, when as a matter of fact the bal¬ 
ance of trade was growing daily in favor of the 
United States. In spite of this fact Sir George 
Paish put through a deal by which England was to 
get American cotton at the price American bankers 
had loaned on it, or 5 cents a pound, though it cost 
the planters 7 cents a pound to grow it. 

The Daily Consular Report, published by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labor on November 7, 
contained this item: 

The Department of State is in receipt (November 
3) of a cablegram from the American embassy at Ber¬ 
lin stating that the supply of cotton is about sold out 
in Bremen, which is the principal cotton market of 
Germany. At Hamburg spot cotton is quoted at 90 
PRnmgs (19.432 cents per pound) and 85 pfennigs 
(18.352 cents per pound) offered for later delivery, 
with a drop in price likely should new cotton arrive 
in quantity. 

In the interior of Germany—at Stuttgart and 
Munich—the price is 1 mark per half kilo (21.591 
cents per pound) ;- at Magdeburg, 72 pfennigs (15.546 
cents per pound) ; at Coburg, 60 to 65 pfennigs (12.955 
to 14.034 cents per pound) for cotton coming by way 
™ Genoa or Swedish ports; at Cologne, 78 pfennigs 
(16.841 cents per pound) delivered at Cologne; at 
Dresden, 75 pfennigs (16.193 cents per pound), this 
being the quotation on October 17. In Leipzig prices 
range from 66 to 107 pfennigs per half kilo (from 
14.25 to 23.102 cents per pound), free Leipzig ac¬ 
cording to quality. 

Here we see Leipzig offering 23 cents a pound 
for cotton, a price that would justify the risk of 
sending several shiploads there, but if such an at¬ 
tempt were successful the boycott against German 
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exchange would prevent the shippers cashing their 
drafts. 

Do the people of the United States realize that 
such an infamous transaction will not only ruin the 
cotton growers of the South, but shut down the 
mills of the North, just as soon as the looms in the 
factories over the sea begin to hum? 

Can such a transaction be sanctioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States? The Government 
that Jefferson characterized as “A wise and frugal 
Government, which shall restrain men from injur¬ 
ing one another, and shall not take from the mouth 
of labor the bread it has earned ?” 

In 1873 the financiers of England paid $500,000 
to reap a profit of $9,000,000 in United States 
bonds. Of this transaction Senator Daniel of Vir¬ 
ginia, in the Senate, May 22, 1890, said: 

“In 1872, silver being demonetized in Germany, 
England and Holland, a capital of ;£100,000 ($500,- 
000) was raised, and Ernest Seyd was sent to this 
country with this fund as agent for foreign bondhold¬ 
ers to effect the same object.” 

This testimony is corroborated by the Congres¬ 
sional Globe of April 9, 1872, as follows: 

“Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer 
and bullionist, who is now here, has given great at¬ 
tention to the subject of mint and coinage. After 
having examined the first draft of this bill (for the 
demonetization of silver), he made various sensible 
suggestions, which the committee adopted and em¬ 
bodied in the bill.” 

This conspiracy attracted some public attention 
and called forth condemnation, by some of the 
newspapers, long after the money clique had se- 
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cured their gains. Among those who exposed the 
conspiracy was Frederick A. Luckenbach, who ap¬ 
peared before James A. Miller, the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, at Denver, Colo., on May 6, 1892, 
and made affidavit that as an inventor and busi¬ 
ness man, at Philadelphia and New York, he had 
made several business visits to London. He be¬ 
came well acquainted with Mr. Ernest Seyd in Lon¬ 
don, meeting him first in 1865, and renewing his 
acquaintance with him each year, and “upon each 
occasion became his guest at one or more times, 
joining his family at dinner or other meals.” 

In February, 1874, while at dinner at Mr. Seyd’s 
house, the conversation turned on rumored corrup¬ 
tion of the British Parliament, and Mr. Seyd told 
him that “he (Seyd) could relate facts about the 
corruption of the American Congress that would 
place it far ahead of the English Parliament in that 
line.” Mr. Lauterbach swore that after dinner Mr. 
Seyd took him apart and made this statement: 

“I went to America in the winter of 1872-\3, au¬ 
thorized to secure, if ] could, a bill demonetizing sil¬ 
ver. It was to the interest of those I represented— 
the governors of the Bank of England—to have it 
done. I took with me £100,000 sterling ($500,000), 
with instructions that if it was not sufficient to ac¬ 
complish the object, to draw another £100,000,' ox as 
much as was necessary. I saw the committee of the 
House and Senate, and, paid the money and stayed in 
America until I knezv the measure was safe.” 

The letter of Ernest Seyd to Mr. Hooper is pub¬ 
lished in the records of Congress (Senate Mis. Doc., 
No. 29, Fifty-third Congress, first session). It is 
dated “La Princess Street Bank, London, Feb. 17, 
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1872/’ and among other things of a technical char¬ 
acter recommends the coining of a silver dollar of 
400 grains legal tender to any amount not exceed¬ 
ing $100. The panic of 1873 was the direct result 
of this demonetization. 

$500,000 Bought Control of This Nation's 
Finances. 

Under date of October 9, 1877, the following cir¬ 
cular was sent to all bankers of the country: 

“Dear Sir: It is advisable to do all in your power 
to sustain such prominent daily and weekly news¬ 
papers, especially the agricultural and religious press, 
as will oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, 
and that you also withhold patronage or favors from 
all applicants who are not willing to oppose the Gov¬ 
ernment issue of money. Let the Government issue 
the coin, and the banks issue the paper money of the 
country, for then we can better protect each other. 

“To repeal the law creating national bank notes, or 
to restore to circulation the Government issue of 
money, will be to provide the people with money, and 
will, therefore, seriously affect your individual profit 
as bankers and lenders. See your Congressman at 
once, and engage him to support our interests, that 
we may control legislation. 

“James Buell, Secretary, 

“247 Broadway, N. Y." 

During the war of the Rebellion the financiers of 
that date, as those of this day, were in league with 
Lombard street, and succeeded in sending gold to a 
premium reaching 185 per cent, in 1864. Charles 
Hazzard, an agent of London capitalists, in 1862, 
issued a circular to New York capitalists, which 
was 'discovered by Isaac Sharp, in 1873, on file in 
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the First National Bank of. Council Grove, Kans. 
This circular is as follows: 

“Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, 
and chattel slavery destroyed. This, I and my Euro¬ 
pean friends are in favor of, for slavery is but the 
owning of labor, and carries with it the care of the 
laborer, while the European plan, led on by England, 
is capital control of labor by controlling wages. This 
can be done by controlling the money. The great 
debt, that capitalists will see to it is made out of the 
war, must be used as a measure to control the volume 
of money. To accomplish this, the bonds must be 
used as a banking basis. We are now waiting to get 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommen¬ 
dation to Congress. It will not do to allow the green¬ 
back, as it is controlled, to circulate as money any 
length of time, as we cannot control them. But we 
can control the bonds, and through them the bank 
issues.” 

Elsewhere under the title “Fixing the Blame” 
will be found the authoritative statement that agree¬ 
ments between nations are actually arranged in 
secret by prominent individuals. In the light of 
these proven money conspiracies is it not fair to 
assume that this terrible war in Europe has its 
source in the machinations of money manipulators? 

Remember that the cotton planters of the South 
are practically destitute, although Germany would 
if permitted enrich them by paying more than 20 
cents a pound for cotton. The cotton mills of 
America are not working to capacity and England 
will not permit wool from abroad to be sent to this 
country, thereby keeping our woolen mills idle and 
our men and women out of employment. 

Remember that it is only by “hard times” and 
wars that the financiers make colossal fortunes. 
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Why will not the people banish “hard times” and 
put an end to war for all time by demanding that 
the government become the banker? 

Germany has set the example of a natiom pros¬ 
pering by having the government participate in the 
banks’ profits and this is the reason English and 
American financiers will sacrifice the flower of the 
world’s manhood to destroy Germany. Let the 
United States improve on Germany’s precedent and 
become the nation’s banker. Let us have no more 
money conspiracies with their attendant evils. Let 
us have no foreign entanglements. 

Let Us Have World Peace. 
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TO PEACE LOVING AMERICANS 


You doubtless realize that a continuance of this 
terrible War in Europe spells international disaster 
of a character that never before affected the indus¬ 
trial world. 

The study of German achievements will convince 
the most partisan that nothing is to be gained for 
commerce, art or literature in this war against 
Germany. 

This book is an appeal to reason and wholly in 
the interest of peace. 

The cable, the telegraph, fast ships and faster 
railroad trains link the nations so closely that the 
public opinion of one nation influences another more 
potently today than at any time in the past. 

America should demand World Peace in no un¬ 
certain tone. Will you not help to give expression 
to that demand? 

See that everyone you know has a copy of this 
book. 

The price is 10 cents the copy. 

Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


Address: 

WATERWAYS AND COMMERCE. 
150 Nassau Street. 

New York City. 
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Great Race Work Halted 


The crime of the ages is in perpetration to-day 
in Europe and a so-called twentieth century civil¬ 
ization does not seem to appreciate the enormity of 
the sacrilege. 

Having given to Music a Wagner, to Literature 
a Goethe and a Hauptmann, to Statesmanship a 
Bismarck, to Sovereignty a Wilhelm II (incon¬ 
testably the most honest and unselfish man who 
ever ruled a Kingdom), Germany was endeavoring 
to give to the world a nation of scientifically 
trained individuals, when without provocation or 
justification, Russia and France invaded her front¬ 
ier. 

The world knows that for thirty years Germany 
has been training boys and girls in the various 
walks of life for which nature seemed to have best 
fitted them. The ultimate results of this training 
could not be demonstrated with accuracy before the 
second or third generations. One generation alone 
has been trained and the results has been a nation 
of only two per cent, defectives, whereas, the world 
average of defectives is thirty per cent. What 
the next generation would have brought forth in 
Germany can never be known because this culture¬ 
killing war has called to arms and to death the 
flower of German manhood. The most important 
experiment ever attempted in stirpiculture is halted 
if not forever destroyed. All acts of vandalism in 
past centuries pale into insignificance before this 
record of race retardation. 
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The United States can, if its people and its Con¬ 
gress so will, call a halt to this disaster. Thou¬ 
sands of Americans are demanding that Congress 
act and at once. Already a handful of enlightened 
patriots in the halls of Congress are making that de¬ 
mand. They will have to be aided by the voices of 
millions before their cry reaches the ears and their 
words penetrate the understanding of the money- 
mad men who are encouraging the war for their 
personal gain. 

In order that Americans may be aroused to a 
realization of present conditions, this book on the 
war has been published. It is an appeal to the rea¬ 
son of Americans for fair play to Germany and to 
the world. It is in no sense a partisan or racial 
appeal. The price of the book is ten cents a copy. 
Its distribution should be as wide-spread as the 
Nation. Orders supplied by 

WATERWAYS & COMMERCE. 
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ALL SHOULD AID FOR WORLD 
PROGRESS 

To-day , the trade of the United States exceeds 
that of any other nation. 

Why? 

The answer is to be found in the pages of 
“Waterways & Commerce/’ a magazine that sets 
forth tersely and accurately the work accomplished 
for the benefit of humanity in the various lines of 
trade. 

Its purpose is to teach man to recognize his true 
friends, his true interests and the real value of the 
commercial processes that are working for civiliza¬ 
tion and human advancement. 

The printed word makes the most acceptable ap¬ 
peal to the human mind, and for that reason an 
educational publication such as “Waterways & 
Commerce’” performs a distinct service to human¬ 
ity. 

The mission of this magazine is to enlighten peo¬ 
ple on questions of finance and trade that are rarely 
if ever, discussed in the daily newspapers. 

Your co-operation in this work is requested. 
Will you not sign and mail the following?— 

.1915. 


Publisher, Waterways & Commerce: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me “Water¬ 
ways & Commerce” for one year. 

Name. 

Address/*;.. 
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Half a Year of War 


Calculations Showing that Eight and One-Half 
Billions Will Have Been Spent by the End of 
January. 


British Exchequer returns report that the aver- 
nnn P er A dlem c ° s * ° f ' var to England was $4,050,- 
?°^L in f $3,250,000 in September, $5,350,000 

in October, $7,200,000 in November and $9,850 000 
in December, and cites the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer as predicting that the first full year of war 
will cost England $2,250,000,000. 

m T fM French cost is thus figured up from the 
monthly reports of the Journal Officiel: 

A , Monthly. Rate per 6 mo. 

q ugust .$537,500,000 $3,150,000,000 

eptember . 165,500,000 1,000,000,000 

° Ctober . 175,000,000 1,050,000,000 

Russia s Minister of Finance has estimated a war 
expenditure of $892,500,000 up to October 13. 

817^000 non ratC °t f ex P enditur e is estimated at 
^1/5,000,000 a month, exactly the same expenditure 
as hrance. This is an average of less than $6,000,- 
r °* r 0I 1 le ~thin! less than the expenditure of 

, reat Britain alone. That the war is bringing Eng¬ 
land rapidly to a state of financial exhaustion is 
demonstrated by the fact that English securities 
have depreciated $400,000,000 in January . 
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